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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars 

Dur ing the past fi ur years the sé pri lures have appearea 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been uni ersally com- 


mented upon. We have received numerous orders for elec- 


troly pi s of the same, and publish the subjoined list for the 
purpose of facilitating a selection. 


A new name will be added every week: 


Clara Morris, Joseffy, 
Mary Anderson, P. S. Gilmore, 
ara Jewett, Neupert, 
Rose Coghlan, Hubert de Blanck, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Dr. Louis Maas, 
ca, Kate Claxton, Max Bruch, 
Maude Granger, L. G. Gottschalk, 


Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood, 


Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 
Elien Montejo, 





Kellogg, Lilian Olcott, Stagno, 
Minnie Hauk Louise Gage Courtney, John McCullough, 
Materna, Richard Wagner, Salvini, 


I heodore Thomas, 
Dr, Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 
Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 
Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente, 


John ‘1, Raymond, 
Lester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
Rossi, 

Stuart Robson, 
James Lewis, 
Edwin Booth, 
Max Treuman, 
C, A. Cappa. 





Geistinger, 
Catherine Lewis 
Blanche |} 


Sara Bern 


sevelt 








OREIGN ‘journals report that at a recent concert given 
F Paris, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, he made 
the first and second violins play in a standing posture, facing 

e. If we are to believe the critics the volume of 

re sonorous and the effect produced far greater 

e violin players sat, as formerly. This innova- 

e worth a trial at one of our symphony concerts. 

i, rding to the results obtained, adopted or abandoned 
| no reason why orchestral performers should not 
are playing a symphony, as well as solo 
The stands are 


\ e they 
while playing a “concerto,” 

essed and raise d. 
= 

te g account 

| several Italian artists who have been singing in 
s season serve to prove the worthlessness of 
; with regard to the real talent of singers 
wn terms are employed in referring 
nost made a failure here, but who, 


its published in Italian musical jour- 


ve al 
except to those unusually intelligent and 
t t appear as little less gifted than a Patti or 
Ma Now t all this rubbish is intensely demoraliz- 
tists, if they could only see them- 


i irt ' ‘ t il 


selves as others see them. Such extravagant expressions as 
applauditissima, acclamazioni immense, successo straord?- 
nario,and chiamate entustastiche, can all be translated by 
the word fair, or, at most, good. 


F )LONEL MAPLESON has decided on a new departure 

for his coming operatic season of nine nights at the 
Academy of Music. He intends to try the effect of a reduc- 
tion of prices, even on Patti nights, and he has, therefore, ar- 
ranged the following scale of prices : On Gerster nights the 
parquet seats will be three dollars instead of five, and the 
balcony seats two dollars instead of three—z. ¢., all with the 
exception of the first four rows. On Patti nights the balcony 
seats will be three dollars instead of five, always excepting 
the first four rows. This action on the Colonel's part will 
put to a practical test the assertion of those who claim that 
Italian opera would be far better patronized if the entrance 
fee demanded be less than it has been in the past. To us it 
is doubtful whether the increase in the attendance will be so 


large as to make up for the decrease in price. 
A WELL-KNOWN Boston pianist and musician, now 
in Germany, and who is writing a series of letters to 
the Home Fournal, of that city, took occasion to remark in 
a recent communication: “Germany has produced great 
musicians, because those men gifted with musical genius 
have been encouraged and supported.” Here we have the 
truth in a nut-shell. Every musician knows that there are 
works written, played and published in Germany that if pro- 
duced here would be “sat upon,” to use a more forceful 
But Germans are tolerant and liberal 
toward their own, and thus is even small talent fostered and 
Even in Paris something of the same spirit 
exists, for French journals remark that Pasdeloup, the well- 
known conductor, is a father to young artists, for many now 
owe to him their first success, and no doubt many more will 
be aided by him in their struggle for deserved prominence. 


than elegant term. 


encouraged. 


Where is our Pasdeloup ? 


HE 7rzbune critic was right when he said, referring to 
the recent performance of the “Messiah” in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, that there is a great lack of 
efficient male singers for oratorio purposes, and that we 
have to go to Boston not only for them, but also to be in the 
That we have but few good 
singers in this large metropolis is generally admitted by all 
who have a knowledge of musical affairs, and, therefore, it is 
not to be wondered at that most oratorio performances are 
sadly disappointing in the direction of the solos. The 
Tribune critic, in speaking of the same performance re- 
ferred to above, is also right when he says that even the 
additional accompaniments of Mozart and Robert Franz to 
the “Messiah” do not supply the place of the organ, which, 
in Handel's hands, was the prime factor in the accompani- 
In England the aid of the organ is valued at its just 
worth, while here we are only really just beginning to find 


true home of oratorio music. 


ment. 


out its capabilities. 

CORRESPONDENT of the London Musical Standard 
A refers with discretion to the question of “fugues” as 
viewed from a modern point of view. He rightly says that 
because taste has changed during the past decade, there is 
no reason why a really musical fugue cannot now be written, 
and also that the fugue is one of the best vehicles for 
expressing musical feeling. The fact that many dry 
and merely learned fugues without even a melodious 
theme to begin with are at present composed, does not 
form an unanswerable argument for abolishing the fugue 
altogether, as Louis Ehlert seems to believe would be best in 
respect to detached fugues, although not in regard to those 
growing from and forming part of larger works, such as ora- 
torios. The modern fugue does not need to rigidly ad- 
here to all the narrow laws that old fugue writers had to 
conform to, but it can be more or less free if the form and 
chief characteristics of this species of composition be 
observed. 





An eye-witness tells the following story of the first hear- 
ing of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” by a public audience—when it 
was sung by Miss Mary Ann Tree at Covent Garden, London, in 
the early part of 1823, in the opera of ‘‘Clari”: ‘‘At that part 
of the drama, a night scene, where the outcast daughter, Clara, 
returns penitent and weary to ask forgiveness from her offended 
parents, and where—ere falling prone before the cottage door— 
she sings ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ the audience, on its conclusion, 
appeared spellbound for a few moments by the touching scene 
and song, then rose excitedly from their seats, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs and vociferously demanded an encore. This re- 
quest complied with, a second recall (unusual at that period, no 
matter how gifted the artist) was hoarsely attempted, but the 
cries of ‘Shame! Shame!’ being paramount, the curtain was 
allowed to descend.” 








THE RACONTEUR. 
MS Se oa 
a, circles in St. Louis are on the gui vive 
to note the development of a mastodonic scheme by the 
great and only Kunkel, whose mystic, Wagnerian, diabolical in- 
fluence seems to have excited that easy-going town to its lowest 
foundations. 

The scheme itself is shrouded in darkness, but, so far as the 
uninitiated can glean from flying rumor, it is something like this : 

Kornkel proposes to establish a store for che sale of knick-knacks, 
groceries, delicatessen in the shape of pickled herring, Frank- 
furter sausage and saurkraut, third-hand clothing, baby-wraps, 
fly-traps, bug dessicators, lightning rods, flying machines, turnip 
heavers, imported alamagoozelums, oxidized oranges, &c., Xc. 

The purchaser of any of these fancy articles will receive a 
ticket to Kinkel's microscopic, Ethiopian, irrepressible concert 
conducted on strictly religious and discordant principles, and be 
guaranteed full protection by the local police in case the audience 
should be excited to riot. 

The project is not devoid of originality, and could only have 
been conceived in the fertile brain, we hope that is the right 
word, of Kyeunckel. 

Few restrictions will be placed on purchasers of tickets except 
that they are politely asked not to bring certain articles of mer- 
chandise into the concert room. 

Among them asafcetida is strongly inveighed against, and Lim- 
burger cheese of last century's manufacture is also in bad odor 
with the management. 

Such an enterprise should attract the attention of every lover of 
the bizarre and the ridiculous in the country, and there are cer- 
tainly a score or two of them who think that Korankel is a little 
tin-god on wheeis. 

Here is a legitimate field for him that will occupy his powers, so 
pitifully wasted in moribund journalism, where he can spread 
himself like a family umbrella over a manikin. 

We trust the glory which awaits him will not turn his pretty 
head, but that Kinkel will still retain that maidenlike modesty and 
reserve, for which he has an international reputation. 


HOME NEWS. 


> 





Mr. and Mrs. Dannreuther will give a second series 
of piano and violin recitals, in Buffalo, after the holidays. 


——aA new opera-house, said to be the best in Maryland 
outside of Baltimore, has just been completed in Westminster. 

——The Beethoven Quartette, of Buffalo, will resume the 
recitals given in previous years in Goodell Hall, that city, Thurs- 
day, January 10. 

——‘“ Carmen” will be produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on January 9, with Mme. Trebelli as Carmen and 
Signor Campanini as Don Jose. ‘* La Gioconda” will be repeated 
on January II. 

——The Abbey season of Italian Opera opened at the 
Boston Theatre to-night most auspiciously. The large audience 
crowded orchestra, balcony and galleries and overflowed into the 
lobbies. The receipts were about $8,000, ‘‘ Faust” was the 
opera, and the fashionable audience received the performance with 
many marks of appreciation. 

——M. Capoul is announced to sing the part of Zmzo in 
‘* La Gioconda ”” in Cincinnati. M. Capoul is rather ill equipped 
for this or any other role in grand opera. Though Mme. Nilsson 
is advertised to sing La Gioconda, it is believed that the part will 
eventually be taken by Mme. Fursch-Madi, who, in that case, will 
be replaced in the role of Laura by Mme. Lablache. 

——Two grand concert tours, one for next season and one 
for the season following, are likely to be arranged. Herr Joachim, 
the distinguished violinist, will probably be the chief attraction of 
the first tour and Rubinstein the star of the second enterprise. 
Eight hundred dollars a night is to be paid to Herr Joachim, who 
declined an offer of $20,000 for forty performances year before 
last, and it is said that Rubinstein is to receive $1,000 nightly 
vice $200 paid him when he first visited the United States. 

—tThe Philadelphia Musical Festival will commence on 
Tuesday, May 6, 1884, and continue four days. There will be 
eight performances, which will include Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah,” 
Verdi's ‘‘Requiem Mass,” Bach’s motelle, ‘‘God’s Time is 
Best,” Miller’s ‘‘Song of Victory,” and Gade’s ‘‘ Crusaders.’ 
The chorus will number 600 voices, comprising in the main those 
held weekly in St. George’s Hall since September, and will con- 
tinue until the time of the festival. 











Mario. 
Art reigned incarnate in thy lofty soul, 
Tuning that voice which was Rubini’s peer, 
And whose delicious accents, firm and clear, 
Could hold each changing passion in control. 


But thou wert greatest in some thrilling role, 
That shook the heart, or drew the rebel tear ; 
And memories of thee, forever dear, 

Will live and linger now from pole to pole. 


Death cannot ravish thy eternal fame, 
Nor can it snatch the laurel from thy brow ; 
The ermine of thy life is free of stain, 
And, for all time, thy ever-glorious name, 
Shrined in the future, as ‘tis honored now, 
Will pure, supreme and beautiful remain. 
December, 1883. F. S. SALTUus. 


Tristan and Isolde. 
BY R. WAGNER. 
PERFORMANCE AT WEIMAR, JUNE, 1874. 
ESSAY BY LOUIS EHLERT. 





[Translated for THe Musicat Courter by H. D.] 
LEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT once termed 


life an hypothetical equation. In mechanics these condi- 


tional propositions must be solved if a system of given forces is to | 


bring about repose instead of motion. This term, strictly speak- 
ing, can only be applied to life when it is definitely stated what 
particular process depends upon the solution of the equation. 
Reference is here only made in a general sense to that law which 
controls the entire system of forces within those bounds to which 
stated processes are limited. In a particular sense, this law may 
be applied to works of art, for that which we term their harmoni- 
ousness is but a consequence of the law which holds systems of 
forces within those limits to which artistic processes are confined. 
In works which respect this law, we feel that everything is in its 
proper piace, that nothing exists at the sacrifice of anything else, 
and that no element is favored, none slighted—we feel, in short, 
that each separate feature is naturally wedded tothe whole. Every 
law, however, has itsholidays. Harmonious in this exclusive sense 
is neither the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” nor ‘‘ Lear,” nor the ‘‘ Medician 
Tomb” of Michael Angelo, nor many of the later works of Beet- 
hoven. They rather resemble infinite enigmas, which fill the soul 
with mystic dread and dim the pure reflections of contemplation 
with a shadow of their singularity and immensity. Therefore, 
by the side of admiration there arises so much astonishment, so 
much startled and in no case undisturbed enjoyment, and that 
elective dread which is founded upon the emotions called forth by 
those’ forces of nature which control us but which we do not 
thoroughly comprehend. 
ing to this species. Perhaps it is impossible to master this score 
by the aid of our five senses. 
press” its condemnation in a sense of general art-comprehension, 


Wagner's *‘ Tristan” is a work belong- 


In these words we adequately ex- 


for if anyone says, ‘‘I will not disturb myself for the sake of any 
particular thing ; I'll have nothing to do with a work of art which 
demands a reconstruction of my human organization,” remon- 
strance would be of no avail. The increased demands made upon 
us in this case are materially met by the truly peculiar advantages 
of the work, partially, however, also by its defects. Still we may 
finally learn to deprecate the faults of an extraordinary work, even 
if it be thoroughly peculiar, and we must hold ‘‘ Tristan” to be 
such a work, because, independently of its musical importance, it 
is the most completely developed attempt of Wagner's ground- 
idea, which is to unite music and drama into the most direct con- 
tact to allow the action in the main but to appear musically. 
Tristan is Wagner himself in all his grandeur and with all his 
deficiencies. 

So much has been written on the book of this opera that one 
might almost have fancied it an unknown plot. Its substance, 
though, is familiar to every cultivated person, if not as Gottfried, 
of Strassburg, at least from the Immermann poem. It exacts old 
German nerves, and the morality of the heroic age, which has not 
yet been diseased by contact with the milder laws of Christianity. 
The passion of Z7ristan and /solde has been termed ‘‘ chemical 
love,” ignoring the fact that {the love-potion really only plays the 
role of an appetizer, which was to discharge its proper function 
ater ; for before taking it both lovers are already under the in- 
fluence of an unmistakable passion. The love-potion but loosens 
their tongues; it is not the only cause of their love. Were it so, 
we should not be permitted to leave the laboratory, and physiology 
alone might sympathize with the transformation of the case. It 
is Brangane and not /solde who presents the drink. /so/de knows 
nothing of the change of vials, and fancies herself taking the 
death-bringing goblet with her beloved. Baer explains the 
accident intellectually by calling it ‘‘a happening which coincides 
with another happening without having a cause in common with 
it.” In Baer’s sense, the love-potion of 77vistan and Jsolde is a 
mere accident, since it has no real relation to their passion of 
love. The pathological effects are certainly not lacking, but it 
makes some difference whether an intoxication snatches from me 
a confession of my passion, yes, even increases it, or whether I 
am indebted to the intoxication alone for the same. 

As far as Wagner’s poetry is concerned, we must credit it as 
well as all his opera texts with a skill in scenic arrangement and 
dramatic expression. But to poetize successfully demands more 
than this; one must also be master of poetic language. Ke- 


garded solely as a poetic work, few persons would be able to 
peruse the book without being moved with a sense of its comical- 
ness. A language affecting the mysterious, an under-cutaneous 
stirring difficult to be described, at each moment interrupts the 
healthy pulse of fecling. One is tempted to ask one’s-self at many 
places whether the language is really only employed to conceal 
thought and to forbid the expression of every natural transition. 
Nowhere do we find that poetic drapery which clings in ennobling 
folds tothe figures. On all sides resounding torrents of words, 
old German articulation, a veil thrown over the diction as though 
it were mourning its lost innocence. Open the book where you 
will. At the very beginning the young sailor sings : 
“Is it thy sighs and wails 
That bloat out my sails?” 

What a picture of obstruction ! 
(To be continued.) 


Bloating sails ! 


The American Young Lady in Music. 


By O. F. 


R. RITTER’S new book on “ Music in America,” 
a work of doubtful merit as far as historical truth is con- 
cerned, as we shall shortly endeavor to prove, gives one to under- 
stand that musical culture in this country has undergone a devel- 
opment from that of the psalm to that of the elaborated operas 
and symphonies of the present day. This impression would be 
correct if it did not imply that this transformation is a spontane- 
ous American growth. Dr. Ritter, it would seem, does not con- 
vey with desirable clearness the view that the advance of this 
country in music, especially rapid within a few decades, has re- 
sulted from the aptitude of the American mind for absorbing 
the best European influences, assimilating and transforming them 
into part and parcel of itself. 

America, it is perfectly safe to say, has given us as yet no very 
great composers. She has produced some excellent singers and 
musicians. She has fostered the best music and the greatest 
singers. She has been a fruitful soil for musical artists from 
Malibran to Patti, Sembrich, Nilsson and Gerster. 

Behind these external indications of this country’s patronage 
and love of music, however, is one factor which has a most im- 
portant bearing on musical culture in this country, and that power 
is the American young lady. 

She is, to begin with, sui generis—there is none other like 
her. She is cosmopolitan. One finds in her an Anglo-Saxon 
basis of character, a touch of French esprit, verve and dash, a ro- 
mantic stroke of Provence, the sunlight of Italy and Spain—a 
union, all in all, of elementary national traits, which produces a 
most happy and charming result. She is not alone Puritan, this 
American young lady, nor is she alone Cavalier. 
Puritan foundation, but she has been exposed to other national 
tendencies, which have modified and mellowed her character. 

In her musical taste and tendencies she shows this. 
a Beethoven sonata, and she often playsit with pleasing taste and 
She admires the sweet melancholy of Chopin, 


She may havea 


She loves 


grateful touch. 
the impetuous richness and weirdness of Schumann, and, at the 
same time, turns to the harmless arias of Bellini, Donizetti and 
Rossini ; has an affection for Verdi, and, finally, learns to revel 
in the rich imagery of Wagner's muse. 

Our young lady grows up under the hereditary influence of a 
long line of musical ancestry, extending from Palaestrina and 
Bach down to the latest composers of the French, Italian or Ger- 
man school. She is a direct heiress of the musical culture of the 
past and an enthusiastic participant in the best musical experi- 
ence of the present. She is as truly a participant in all that is 
best in music, as though she were born in the best musical centres 
abroad and lived under their immediate inspiration. 

More so, in truth; for Italy, France and Germany are the 
homes, to a great extent, of certain clearly-defined schools, and 
the devotee of any one centre in those countries becomes, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, a blind follower of one predominating influence. 

It is different in this country. Here. one receives all the best 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 






| 
pret the masters with delicate sense, fine touch and pleasing, even 


European impulses, listens to representatives of them all, im- | 


bibes the various tendencies, and, again unconsciously toa great 


degree, becomes a cosmopolite in musical matters—that is, one | 


possessing a knowledge of all that is best in music. 
This is the tendency if not the full result. This country gets 


the best that Europe has to give and uses it gloriously—and pays | 


an exceedingly high price for it, when it goes to hear divas. 

And the most active contributor to this musical worship is this 
self-same American young lady. No matter what the taste of her 
father, her brothers or her male cousins may be, she loves music, 


and they must take her to the opera ; her father must give her a | 


musical education. 
the money. Also must it be mentioned that this study of music 
is not taken up, as is so frequently the case in Europe, merely to 


And he does it gladly, heartily—if he have | 


be able to say, ‘‘I sing,” or ‘‘I can play the piano,” and thus | 


to form part of a general education, expected of young ladies, 
but she goes at it with her whole heart, and devotes time and 
energy to it with love and understanding, and continues her musi- 
cal culture in many instances, until long after marriage, and until 
she becomes a preceptress to her own children. 

In consequence our fair American becomes a civilizing influ- 





ence ; she is the standard-bearer of America’s development in | 


musical art ; if not a composer, she inspires composers. 

And she herself becomes an artist. Every one who may chance 
to glance at this article will have in mind some young American 
lady of his acquaintance who is an accomplished pianist, singer, 


organist, harpist, or player even of the violin; one who can inter | Severe criticism by the frequency with which the director pro- 





| globe is another. 


| ITS CLAIM 


forceful expression. 
The writer has in mind a young lady who lived in a beautiful 
place in the interior of this State, in a town of some 10,000 in- 
habitants. She began her musical education at twelve years of 
age. At sixteen she interpreted Beethoven with an insight and 
perfection of execution which were astonishing. She gave the 
master a breadth of treatment which many a concert pianist might 
envy. The young lady was modest and unassuming. She was a 
little lady, and it was a long, long time before she could educate 
her delicate fingers into the easy execution of an octave. Yet 
she succeeded, and became a musician whose accomplishments 
were known and spoken of enthusiastically by a circle of com- 
petent judges. She was unambitious, save for her music for its 
own sake, and so she never appeared in public. 
This American young lady is only a type. 
lage contains from one to half a dozen such. 


Nearly every vil- 
Had they the ad- 
vantages they would make far more desirable musicians and sing- 
ers than many of those whom pushing ambition places before the 
public. 

The American young lady in music becomes then the ornament 
of the parlor, an attraction at the musicale. She displays aptness 
for music, she expresses a love for it, and she develops a noble 
capacity for appreciating it and imparting pleasure to others in 
making them hear it. 

She even attempts the composition of music, and, as we have 
just now seen in Chicago, with some degree of success—not an 
overtowering and masterly result, yet one highly creditable to 
herself. There are young ladies in this city who have produced 
some really good musical compositions, the thematic invention of 
which is, to say the least, pretty, the harmonization rich and the 
whole arrangement effective. 

Our American young lady is wide-awake. She knows pretty 
well what to take from Europe and how to utilize it. Ere many 
decades, we trust, she will have opportunity to take a hand in 
bringing to the front also the talent and genius of American com- 
A therefore, to the American young lady in 


posers. pan, 


music ! 


The Peabody Institute. 


TO BE 
PROVED 


A CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
TO BE CORRECT. 


Continued.) 
Battin 


NOTHER far-reaching reform was the importa. 


| ete 


proved himself every way competent for this task, and would, no 


ore, December 30 


Italian singing-master, Signor Baraldi, who 


tion an 
doubt, have attained satisfactory results if his pupils had been 
Italians. As it was, however, his utter unacquaintance with the 
language of the country paralyzed all his efforts. Year after year 
he tried, but could not acquire the English tongue; year after 


year they tried—no use; they could not turn themselves into 
signori or signore, and thus time and labor were utterly lost in a 
vocal deadlock. 

In the meantime a mysterious power grew up, a power behind 
the throne. Kind friends and advisers of the Institute and of 
the musical faculty felt it their duty to come to the rescue and to 
take into their hands as much of the management as circum- 
stances would allow. In this way a number of amateur musi- 
cians formed an energetic and bitter ring, with the ill-concealed 
object and determination not to tolerate anybody or anything in 
the musical line except with their approbation. No orchestra 
but the Peabody, no other leader, no other director, no other con- 
What there was at the P. I. was un- 


der their sway ; whatever else there was merely dragged on a ne- 


certs, no other professors. 
farious existence. The vindictiveness of the ring was directed 
with unscrupulous vehemence against every attempt at indepen- 
dent or individual musical efforts. 

The concerts had been resumed by Mr. Hamerik with plentiful 
rehearsals, but without any material improvement as to time and 
tuning, owing to the lack of grasp on the part of the conductor. 
beating 
time is one thing, beating the melody to all four quarters of the 


Correcting is one thing, flying into a passion is another 


An orchestra, of which all the constituent in- 
struments are heard at the proper time and with the required 
degree of force, is one thing, and an orchestra, of which the 
wind instruments produce a roaring and bleating jumble through 
which no string can be heard, is another. We will carry these 
antitheses no farther for the present. How very much it is to be 
regretted that the members of the ring failed to perceive that 
here was clearly the field to lend a helping hand! Why did not 
they ? 

The concerts at which this orchestra officiated did not promise 
to be self-supporting as long as the people had their own way 
about paying for them or not. So a system of moral suasion, 
larded with sufficiently clear hints of evil consequences in case of 
refusal to take tickets, was adopted, and succeeded in a number 
of cases ; thus the basis of this artistic enterprise of the charita- 
ble institution had, more or less, the character of a forced loan, 
under the mild name of subscription. 

Rehearsals were not wanting; vocalists, resident as well as 
from abroad, were engaged to take part ; occasionally, also, a solo 
violinist, and of excellent pianists, domestic and foreign, there 
was abundance. Every pianist was welcome to play, provided 
somebody else paid him. 

The programmes did not offer much variety, and challenged 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








duced and reproduced his own works. The whole Conservatory | Mme. Patti took an attitude, extended her hand and arm, and said 


seemed to be submerged in a deluge of Norse suites. 

lhe Norse suite is the particular form (a new one) in which 
Mr. Hamerik ignites his orchestral explosives. Now that we 
think of it, it seems to us that he must have composed them by 
the dozen. The monoteny was, however, occasionally varied by 


portions of his opera, ‘Tovelille,” and some songs of his. It 
seemed curious that these works were always carefully rehearsed, 
while the works of the greatest masters were frequently hurried 
through with in a slovenly way. : 

rhe ring, however, countenanced and approved all that was 
done. Mr. H. went nearly every summer to Europe, and when 
he returned in the fall assured us that he had heard his composi- 
tions everywhere Last summer, though, it appears that his 
compositions were for the first time publicly performed in Copen- 
This would seem to indicate that Copenhagen is 
now We had also, at the P. I. concerts on the national 
plan, German, Italian, French, American, Hungarian, Russian, 


hagen. 


here. 


Scotch, English, Swedish, Norwegian and—now, really, one 
would hardly believe it—Danish. But Mr. Hamerik was not as 


Mr. Courlaender’s 
and Mr. De Merolla’s compositions are heard no longer. 


liberal to his colleagues and subordinates. 


These concerts, which failed to attain any degree of musical 
importance, sufficed, however, to ruin every other professional 
enterprise A very meritorious orchestral director and solo 
violinist, backed by some citizens, organized, in the fall of (we 
believe) 1874, four symphony concerts, carefully avoiding clashing 
with the P. I. His programmes were well selected and 
faultlessly executed ; he had engaged soloists of renown ; he in- 
vited the trustees and the whole musical faculty, but was snubbed, 
and they no more engaged him for that season at the Institute. 


season. 


The time was drawing near, however, when it was thought | 


proper to crush by one bold blow the opposition of certain musical 
elements to the supremacy of fhe director ; it was, in fact, asking 
little enough that all Baltimore should musically be subject to 
him, the Belt might come in, in due time, and the State after- 
ward. 

We will for the present turn our attention to the Conservatory 
and cast a glance into its progress and working methods. Every- 
body knows that class tuition has never yet produced an artist on 
Rudimental instruction, it is true, can be imparted in 
this way, and advanced pupils may derive benefit from it ; but the 
truly artistic work must be done individually, because it deals 
HANS SLICK. 


the piano. 


with individuals and not with machines. 
(To be Continued.) 


The Interregnum. 
ITH the Abbey and the Mapleson Opera com- 
But New York is 


buoyed up with the thought that what is her loss is the gain of 
Boston, Philadelphia and other principal towns. 


panies out of town, the city is lonely. 


These strongholds of the Philistine and the barbarian will now 
have opportunity 
which have perplexed sages, and have driven many adventurous 
spirits to distant lands in varied search and to lunatic asylums. 


They will, first of all, ascertain that the Fountain of Youth | 
| Return, Campanini; return, Vianesi; return, ye tenors, so- | 


has been at last discovered ; that age no more has terrors ; that 
waning powers are not. In Campanini they will see how strident 
youth has a vocal organ which never dies, which never even 
grows thin, which never breaks, which never goes back on its 
possessor, They will find that the tenor’s clarion notes of ages 
gone by are just as pure, just as sweet, just as clear, just as fresh 


is ever. 


Our provincial friends will perceive also that all the talk about | 


rivalry between Campanini and Stagno is a foul fabrication of the 
public’s brain 
to eat each other up ata single mouthful are boon companions, and 
drink out of the same Chianti bottle at dinner—if they take any- 
thing so cheap 

Our barbarian relatives will furthermore arrive at information 
on the point of advertising, and will discover the full virtue of the 
Del and all the free ads. which that modest 


Puente contracts 


baritone secured free from the daily papers of this city, which do | 


not regularly contribute so much for nothing. 


Then again, on the outside horizon will appear a 


old debts,” 


“new way to 
Lablache’s skirmish with her dress- 
As Mme. Soule insists that Mme. Lablache did not pay 


judgment because one Mapleson had not fulfilled his 


pay or Mme. 
maker 
her the $225 
contracts and still owed Mme, Lablache some filthy lucre, it 
might be well for our provincial corollaries to interview the gal- 
lant Colonel and ascertain his true relations to Mme. Lablache’s 
Although this investigation might put the gallant C. on 
the borderland of insanity, the revelations might prove a valuable 


dresses. 
contribution to the history of musical art in America, As Mme. 
Lablache has promised to pay $50 down and to give an order on 
Mr. Abbey's treasurer for $25 a month until the bill is settled, 
Colonel Mapleson may think that, after all, there is some virtue 
in casting bread on the waters. In view of all this, Messrs. Abbey 
and Mapleson can now sing: ‘‘ Blessed be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love!"" The tie in this case is a dressmak- 
er’s bill, so that the two managers find themselves, as it were, 
united under Mme. Lablache’s cloak. 

Our extra-paradisiacal friends will now for the first time behold 
Signor Vianesi, the modest maestro of the Metropolitan Opera 
They will learn that he is one of the most accomplished 
conductors of the world. Mme. Patti is authority for this. She 
is a warm admirer of Vianesi, recommended him to Mr. Abbey 


House 


and never had any quarrel in London with him at all. 


to learn much to solve various intricate problems | 


They will find that the two, instead of desiring | 


Everybody | 
had supposed that the noble Signor left Covent Garden because | tion second only to that of Rubinstein, although it is generally | American by birth, and in private life was a Mrs. Hitchcock. 


to Gye: ‘‘ Either that man or I go!” And Vianesi went. 

Our friends will become aware of the love that exists between 
Signor Vianesi and his orchestra, and that the first fiddle always 
expires with rapture when the maestro says: ‘‘ Piano! piano!” 

We may not commend to our Oceanic friend, the gallant Colonel 
Mapleson. It is too late in the day. He has been there before. 
He left New York a trifle earlier this season than usual, simply to 
steala march on Mr, Abbey—and the ducats. The Colonel is 

| too old—in the service—to require any special notice here. Yet 
so many fond memories linger around him that we can never pass 
him by. 


| If, good foreign friends, you desire to learn all about the 


| Colonel, we advise you to call on W. W. Tillottson, adjutant. | 


general of the Metropolitan Opera House, 

points on the Colonel's genealogy, history and doom—beg pardon, 
‘ destination—than any other man now living. 
| vivid pictures of the Colonel hidden behind mountains full of free 

passes, of the beer-sellers and their relation to the Academy of 
| Music. As we take no position beyond that of spectators in the 
| Opera House Fight, we beg you to call on Mr. Tillottson. 

Then call on the Colonel, and he will ask you politely to kick 
the man who wrote him up. That is a gallant way of the gallant 
Colonel. 

Another point which our external friends of the provinces will 
become familiar with, or will have done so ere this appears, is the 
wonderful influx of new tenors which the opera war has brought 
inuponus. We will here hasten to say that we have survived the 
flood, and we sincerely hope that the provinces will be equally for- 

| tunate. ‘They ought to stand it, for these tenors will be scattered 
| over an immense area of territory. They are of all ages and pre- 
| vious conditions of servitude. We especially commend Signor 
| Vicini to the tender care of foundling institutions. 

Signor Bertini had to depart this life after our appearance in this 
There was a suggestion made to embalm him for the 


He can give you more 


Unfortunately, 


| city. 
| provinces, or it was thought he would do equally well there, dead 

| or alive. Colonel Mapleson, we believe, put his foot down on 
| this project, alleging that it would be an imposition on the dear 
public, which might not get its money’s worth. We always con- 
sidered the Colonel a public benefactor, and this kind interposi- 
tion of his is another proof of his good will and good faith toward 
the provinces. 

In consideration of the many exciting causes incident to the 
| presence of the two opera companies in this city at the same time, 
| it will not now be held, a strange expression for us to say, that 

New York city is lonely without the rival organizations. We shall 
not be happy until they return. 
that they will not by chance encounter each other in some sylvan 
province, and there welter in each other’s gore. This would be 
| worse than the departure of the San Francisco Minstrels, never to 
We should then mourn as did Milton over the death of 


Our prayer just at present is 


return. 
Lycidas, and we should cry out by day and by night, saying : 
‘* Now thou art dead and never will return !”’ 
Nobody has any doubt about the Colonel's turning up, and Mr. 
Abbey’s well-wishes are equally confident of him. 
Return, gentlemen, and comfort us. 


| pranos, and ye ballet girls ! 





PERSONALS. 


> 








Boscovitz’s ACCIDENT. — Frederick Boscovitz, 
| pianist, met with a very serious accident last Friday by being 
thrown out of a sleigh and dislocating his right arm. The doc- 


tors do not yet know the extent of the injuries, but it is to be 


| appear to be. 
the 


an 


REMEMBERING DULCKEN.—The Nestor of New 
| York composers, Charles Fradel, has just written **Old 
| Bachelor’s Wedding March,” dedicated to Ferd. Q. Dulcken in 
commemoration of the latter’s approaching nuptials. 

STILL THEY COME.—The number of arrangements of 
| Liszt’s undying second Rhapsody has been lately augmented by 
an arrangement for piano for four hands, violin and violoncello. 

HENSCHEL’S SUCCESSOR.—Gericke has been definitely 
| engaged to be Henschel’s successor next year in the conductor- 
ship of the Boston symphony concerts. 

AN INTERESTING PACKAGE.—In Robert Volkmann’s 
writing desk was found a package which is exciting the greatest 
interest in musical circles, as it contains unpublished composi- 
tions. These are said to be a march for the drama ‘‘ Masaniello,” 
by Alex. Fisher; music to the dramatic fairy tale, ‘‘ Midas;” 


‘‘On the Journey’ 
‘* Parting Songs;” ‘* Mirthful and Comic Songs;” ‘‘Sonata for 
Piano;” six songs for male quartet to words by Eichendorff; 
‘* Pianoforte Sonata in B flat;” a string quartet; duo for piano 


| 


He will give you | 


the | 


hoped that they are not of so serious a nature as at present they 


conceded that he has not the breadth nor the great variety of 
the composer and musician Rubinstein, We should like to hear 
Herr Pachmann in this country. 

LABOR Lost.—The useless labor performed by some in- 
dividuals is something remarkable. A certain Gandon has had 
the patience and foolishness to count all the notes in the vocal 
score of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” and says that by his la- 
bor he is enabled to tell the world that it contains 43,720. How 
heavily time does hang on some people’s hands ! 

WHAT Boitro 1s DoInG—Arrigo Boito has written toa 
member of the firm of Ricordi, Milan, the following news : 
‘*You ask me to inform you what I am doing. I cannot only 
say to you now that I am at work on a long composition, but 
when it will be finished I cannot say with certainty.” The world 
will be glad to hear another opera by Boito, for he does not con- 
tent himself with old Italian forms, but attempts to widen the 
style that has until lately prevailed in Italy. 

GLEASON’S BRIGHT PUPIL.--A Miss Eleanor Smith has 
achieved some reputation in Chicago recently as a composer. 
She is a pupil of Fred. Grant Gleason, and a secular cantata of 
some extent, written by her and lately performed in Chicago, has 
been admired and greatly commended by musicians. Miss Smith, 
at least, exhibits great promise for the future. Women as execu- 
tants are sufficiently numerous, but as composers are rare enough. 
Therefore, let us give honor to whom honor is due. 

ALL ABOUT A MANUSCRIPT.—Saint-Saéns has just 
made a report concerning a manuscript recently found in the 
library of Angers. It is said to be of the time of Charlemagne 
and has designs of several instruments on it. These designs will 
probably Le published by the Paris Direction of Fine Arts. 

BACK IN HIS PLACE.—Joseph Dupont has resumed the 
leadership of the Brussels popular concerts, which are to begin 
this month at the Théatre dela Monnaie. He intends to produce 
scenes from ‘‘ Parsifal” and from Reyer’s ‘‘ Sigurd,”’as also Men- 
delssohn's ‘* CEdipus on Colonos.” 


MATERNA IN “ HERODIAS.”—Mme. Materna has _ re- 
ceived from the Paris Grand Opera the proposal to sing Sa/ome 
in Massenet’s opera ‘‘ Herodias.” This was done by request of 
the composer, who heard and admired the prima donna at the 


Brussels performances of the ‘* Nibelungen-Ring. 

RUBINSTEIN’S CONCERT.—The concert that Anton Ru- 
binstein on the 17th ult. gave at the Philharmonic Hall in Berlin, 
Showed a ticket-sale of mk. 10,532 (about $2,650). This is the 
highest pecuniary result that has ever been attained in Berlin at 
usual concert prices. During this month Rubinstein will give 
several concerts in the Erard Hall at Paris. The Empress of 
Russia has decorated the great composer-pianist with the order of 
St. Ann. 

SCHARWENKA’S SYMPHONY.—Xaver Scharwenka, in 
Berlin, has received an invitation from the Copenhagen Concert 
Society to conduct there in person his newly composed symphony. 

SHERWOOD’S INDORSEMENT.—W. H. Sherwood writes : 
‘*I like the idea of a composers’ union, as you suggest. The 
‘M. T. N. A.’ at Cleveland next summer ought to develop it.” 

BACK TO BELGIUM.—Jehin-Prume, the best violinist that 
ever resided in Montreal, has returned to Belgium. He is a tall, 


handsome man, and was quite popular in Canada. His violin 


playing was noted for elegance and grace. 


A TALENTED COUNTESS.—-The once famous singer 
Anna de La Grange is yet living in good health. She is nowabout 
fifty-six years old. She became Countess de Stankovitch after 
retiring from the stage, whereon she had achieved so many great 
triumphs. Her permanent residence is now in Paris. 

PONCHIELLI'’S DOINGS.—News about Ponchielli’s present 
doings is not very trustworthy. // Mondo Artistico says with 
some emphasis that Ponchielli’s new opera, ‘‘ Marion Delorme,” 
cannot be represented at the Scala either during the carnival or 
Lenten season, as the work is not finished. // Pungolo reports 
the contrary, however, and this is the way in which the majority 
of artists and composers are spoken about in foreign journals. 

AN IMPORTANT FACTOR.—-The importance of a singer 
is made manifest in the announcement in French journals that 
‘* Rigoletto” will not be given at the Italian Theatre, Paris, until 
the middle of May, simply because M. Masini, the tenor, will 


| not be in Paris until then, and has exacted a promise from im- 


songs from Franz Dingelstedt’s poems; | 


| has unlimited possibiiities for him, 


and violin in B flat; ‘‘Cyclus of Songs,” words by Betty Paoli; | 


an ‘‘ Overture for Pianoforte,” and, finally, a ‘‘ Sonata for Violin 
and Piano.” 
‘*Saul,” by Otto Prechtler, was found, the composition of which 


Besides this, the libretto of an opera entitled | 


Volkmann had begun but had probably laid aside some time be- | 


fore his death. 
SETTLING DOWN IN LONDON.—The now eminent Rus- 
sian pianist, Vladimir de Pachmann, will probably reside in 


London permanently after his marriage, which is to take place in | 


about a year in that city. Herr Pachmann has created a sensa- 


presario Maurel that Verdi’s opera shall not be represented until 
he appears in it as 7he Duke. 

SUPPE’S NEW OPERETTA.—Suppé is working on a new 
operetta, entitled ‘‘ La Corsa.” 
be first represented at Prague. 

PRAISE FOR MAGRATH.—The Boston Heradd says of 
Magrath, the pianist: ‘‘ He is a young gentleman, a resident of 
Baltimore, apparently hardly out of his teens, so that the future 


It is almost finished, and will 


At present he appears to be 

The audience, which only 
about half filled the hall, appeared delighted with the young gen- 
tleman’s efforts, and complimented him with the usual recalls after 
his numbers.” 


an excellent drawing-room amateur. 


MME. DURAND COMING TO AMERICA.—Mme. Durand, 


| who personated the title-role in Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Gioconda”’ 


when it was given in London last season, will probably be heard 
in this country soon. She is being negotiated with by an Amer- 
ican manager, who is sanguine of securingher. She is considered 
in Europe a gifted dramatic prima donna. Mme. Durand is an 


ee 








The “Messiah.” 


HE “ Messiah,” a work which is consecrated by 

age, and about which so much is known that nothing need 
here be penned with regard to it, was given by the Oratorio 
Society, at the Academy of Music, on Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday evening. Like performances have been given every 
Christmas week, in honor and commemoration of the birth of the 
Christ-child, and, it is hardly necessary to say, have invariably 
been well attended. This year’s performances were no exception 
to the rule with regard to the size of the audiences. 

The soloists on the occasions now under notice were: Mrs. 
E. J. Grant, soprano; Mme. Trebelli, contralto ; Ch. H. Thomp- 
son, tenor, and Max Heinrich, bass. The organist was Walter 
Damrosch, whose playing can only be dubbed amateurish. Much 
as we argue for the use of the organ in oratorio performances, we 
do not care to have it used in other places than choruses and unac- 
companied recitatives, 7. ¢., recitatives which have only sustained 
chords as accompaniment, but no figuration for the orchestra, 
On Thursday night the organ was heard in the overture, and, in 
fact, popped in everywhere, at the pleasure of the player. No 
doubt this was agreeable enough to the conductor and organist, 
but it displayed an unenviable lack of taste and judgment. The 
orchestra was too weak for the chorus, but its general playing was 
better than in the first concert given by the Oratorio Society, 
especially so with regard to the woodwind. 

Dr. Damrosch is, no doubt, personally an object of great ad- 
miration to the directors of the Society whose concerts he con- 
ducts ; but his conception of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,”’ and the 
tempi in which many of the numbers comprised in the work 
should be taken, are certainly not so worthy of such high appre- 
ciation as, doubtless, is his magnetic individuality and liberality. 
The second section of the overture was taken at a pace that might 
well have been adopted in the chorus, ‘‘ Glory to God,” and vice 
versa, but seeing we cannot have everything done with rare judg- 
ment and skill, we should, no doubt, be thankful that we are per- 
mitted to hear the ‘‘ Messiah” performed in any way at all. 
Who ever heard an English conductor take the opening accom- 
panied recitative, ‘‘ Comfort ye my people,” at the rate it was 
taken on Thursday night? Perhaps modern ideas of fempo will 
yet succeed in making out of the chorus, ‘* His yoke is easy,” a 
polka movement; but if this were actually done we should, 
doubtless, still have ardent admirers of iconoclastic conductors. 
It is too much to expect the friends of a highly gifted individual 
to exhibit their favorite in anything but a perfect light ; but it is 
not always possible to keep the idol himself from betraying his 
vanity, as well as incapacity. ‘‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs ” 
lacked loftiness in its interpretation—there was a need of nobility 
It was sung, but that is all. The fine 
The *‘ Blessing and 


and depth of expression. 
chorus, ‘‘ He trusted in God,” was omitted. 
honor” of the last chorus was hurried so, that some unsympa- 
thetic individuals in the gallery believed it was a kind of move- 
ment to march to, and consequently stamped their feet at every 
beat of the bar. O, most noble army of listeners, could ye not 
appreciate the greatness of the occasion, and the august presence 
ye were in! 

We cannot praise the solo singers as heartily as we could wish. 
Mrs. Grant was not able to sustain her share of the solo music 
with the effect that was desirable. She vocalizes rather well, but 
in sustained passages she shows to much disadvantage. This 
was plainly evident in the second section of the solo, ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly,” beginning with the words ‘‘ He is the righteous Savior,” 
and in the beautiful aria, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Mrs. Grant’s high notes are not pleasant, and are, moreover 
forced. She sang the ‘Come unto me” better, perhaps, than 
anything else ; but the true de/ canfo style of singing was lacking. 
Mme. Trebelli is an artiste, no doubt, yet in her rendering of the 
‘* Messiah " solos for the alto, there was something lacking. She 
appeared more concerned about the production of her tones than 
to sing the music with the earnest spirit suggested by the text. 
A fault that she should and could avoid is what may be termed a 
sforzando style of singing, 7. ¢., a soft phrase followed by loud ex- 
plosions, and this even when ending an aria. Her enunciation 
was excellent, and the quality and effect of her lower notes were 
very satisfactory. Still her ‘* Messiah” singing is not equal to 
her stage singing, and when we have said this much we have 
said all that can be said against her. She sang ‘‘ He was despised ” 
best of all. 

Mr. ‘Thompson can scarcely be considered more than an ama- 
teur, and was scarcely in place on Tuesday night. His voice is 
not of the best to begin with, and his style of singing does not 
particularly commend itself for expression or effect. ‘‘ Thy re- 
buke” and ‘‘ Behold and see” were given very tamely, and all 
what there is of them of pathetic was eliminated by Mr. Thomp- 
son’s interpretation. His high notes are not resonant, and are 
produced with great effort. The aria ‘‘ Thou shalt break them” 
(Sims Reeves’s pidce de resistance in the ‘‘ Messiah”) was happily 
omitted. Max Heinrich was the artistic success of the evening, 
without doubt. Although we do not like some of his high notes, 
and although his vocalization is not altogether satisfactory, still 
he exhibited so many other good qualities that his performance 
stood out from the rest, and was indeed pleasant to listen to. His 
interpretation of ‘* But who may abide,” ‘‘ Why do the nations ” 
and ‘* The trumpet shall sound” were all excellent, and can with 
justice be praised very highly. The obligato trumpet part in the 
latter aria was a very creditable performance, and as such deserves 
special mention. 

Due praise should be given to the chorus for its generally good 
singing throughout the evening. The body of tone was superior 





in piano passages to what it was where power and grandeur were 
demanded. Not once were we impressed by any of the /ortissimo 
passages scattered through the work. Satisfactory intonation pre- 
vailed (if the sopranos be excepted here and there), the attack was 
good, the conductor’s beat was accurately followed ; yet, withal, 
the choruses appeared tame and lacked the stirring element so 
needful to produce a thrilling effect on the audience. In the 
chorus, ‘‘ For unto us a child is born,” the thrice-repeated ! pas- 
sage ‘‘ Wonderful, counselor,” was given without producing the 
usual and expected tremendous effect. The ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus 
was taken too fast and failed to impresss as much as ‘‘ Lift up ye 
heads.” A really creditable interpretation was that of the 


‘*Amen” fugue at the close, which is very difficult to sing with 
precision, and yet which was so well given as to deserve the high- 


est praise. It was one of the best sung choruses during the even- 
ing. Altogether, however, the chorus did far better work than 
the soloists, and thus we render honor to whom it belongs. 


“The Beggar Student” Again. 

' is ever a pleasure to observe advancement in art 

and to chronicle it. The manifest improvement in the pres- 
entation of the ‘‘ Beggar Student” at the Casino during the past 
month is deserving of careful mention. It shows once more that 
actors, whether in music or in drama, only mellow into the most 
effective work with the aid of time. As the ‘‘ Beggar Student ” 
has progressed on its way at the Casino, it has been evident that 
all the members of the company were endeavoring to do their best 
work. They have succeeded in bringing out clearly the good 
points in the opera; they have pruned away much that was in- 
effective and unpleasant, and the result is that the ‘‘ Beggar 
Student ” is now running with smoothness and with the greatest 
attractive power which it has yet reached. 

It is a pleasure to state that Mr. William T. Carleton has 
shown a capacity for improvement which is something of a sur- 
prise. He is not to be regarded yet as beyond compare by any 
means. The most noticeable feature in his development of the 
role of the Beggar Student is the enthusiasm which he instills 
into his work. Mr. Carleton’s voice has become somewhat 
clearer, also, although his method of mumbling and muffling his 
words is often as painfully manifest now as ever. 

There really is a good deal in his ‘‘arms and his muscles 
generally,” after all. His gestures are improving. Mr. Carle- 
ton, however, still follows a few stereotyped forms of gesticula- 
tion which seem empirical with him. He indulges in a flail-like 
use of his arms whenever he wishes to express enthusiasm, 
which displays the same origin of movement, describes the same 
curve, and ends up in precisely the same manner at least twenty 
times in the opera, 

Mr. Carleton holds his chin too low for the best enunciation. 

Mme. Cottrelly is really charming from the beginning to the 
end of the opera. Her ease of manner, good stage business, 
dash, aéandon, and general treatment of the starvling scion of a 
noble house living on salt and pommes de terre, show intelligence 
and give a decided sense of satisfaction to her auditors. 

Miss Bertha Ricci has shown a marked improvement as she has 
gone on in her interpretation of the role of Zaura. Naturally, 
appearing, as she did, at the Casino for the first time as a lead- 
ing soprano in this city, she was at first nervous and constrained. 
She has developed ease and grace in acting, and has gained 
greatly in the use of her voice. 

Miss Ricci has not a strong voice, nor one of great range, yet 
it is»sweet and pleasing. She appears to be a conscientious 
artiste, and as such she will have no great difficulty, not only in 
retaining the good impression she has given, but in adding 
Certainly she is deserving of the best of good 





to her laurels. 
wishes, 

Miss Rose Leighton is doing well as the Countess Palmatica. 
She has improved greatly in her role; this she has toned down 
and given attraction to a character which is probably the most 
unsatisfactory to present in the whole opera. 

Mr. Frederick Leslie has brought to bear on the role of General 
Ollendorf more real artistic sense than has been exhibited by any 
other member of the company. A close study of his work and 
method will amply repay an artist. The first and most important 
deduction to be drawn from Mr. Leslie’s acting is the fact that the 
actor’s art is based upon details. A conception of a character is 
one thing, a presentation of it is another. 

On Mr. Leslie’s first appearance we must confess we felt dis- 
appointed, in view of the reputation he brought here. He has 
grown into his work so rapidly and so well, however, that it may 
now be safely said that he gives us a most admirable Od/endor/, 
fussy, cowardly and comical. 

As an illustration of the truth that the very best dramatic art 
may be shown in details, one need only bear in mind Mr. Leslie 
when he silently marks the course of a tear, which has but just 
fallen from his perturbed eye. And then his snuff-taking is a 
fine art. No one but an artist would think of knocking snuff 
from the back of his hand into the air and then “‘ scooping it in” 
with a graceful massé shot of the head. These and many more 
details Mr. Leslie has gradually worked out, and they all show 
the handiwork of one who knows his business. 

The rivalry for the lead in this line is now very close between 
Mr. Frederick Leslie and Mr. Francis Wilson. 

Mr. Ellis Ryse, as the drunken jailor in the finale of the second 
act, gives a capital piece of acting. Such gems of work as this 
make up the great enjoyment of the theatre-goer. 

The ‘‘ Beggar Student” at the Casino is, therefore, in its most 
engaging form at present. Those who saw it in its early stages 
there will be surprised at its guise now. 


“ 





It is ne wonder, when | 








the members of a company manifest such conscientious work, 
when the stage setting is so attractive, the choruses so well 
trained, and the music so well given by singers and by orchestra, 
that the opera runs so well. 

Really, as said before, it is a pleasure to see such marked im- 
provement in an artistic way. Although life is short and art is 
long, art may have a pretty good show in a very short life. The 
‘* Beggar Student” is not, however, having a short life of it at 
the Casino. 








Romance in Mario’s Life. 


IGNOR MARIO relates the following incident 
S concerning himself : 

I was sojourning in St. Petersburg. During the progress of 
a party at which I was a guest, the lady of the house asked per- 
mission to present me to one ot her friends, a young “‘ society 
woman,” very wealthy, passionately fond of music, and desirous of 
becoming acquainted with me. I acceded to her request, and my 
fair hostess took my arm and led me into a dainty little sa/on, 
where her friends awaited me. 

Now that I am a white-haired old man, with no other passion 
but a weakness for archeology, I may be permitted to say that, in 
my time, I was not unsuccessful with the fair sex. So I must 
confess that I felt a trifle conceited over an introduction which 
had so close a resemblance to an amatory rendezvous. 

But what a disenchanting experience awaited me! 
what repulsive ugliness! The young woman’s head was a genu- 
ine skull. They had left us alone. The lady of the house and her 
friends were making merry in the adjoining apartment, but 1 kept 
up appearances, and was as polite and formal as possible. Still, 
but one thought possessed me; to find fair means to terminate as 
quickly as practicable a téte-a-téte so compromising—for my repu- 
Unhappily, like death, to whom she 


Heavens, 


tation as a ‘‘lady-killer.” 
bore so strong a likeness, my admirer showed no inclination to 
loosen her hold. I could only get rid of her by accepting an in- 
vitation to a luncheon and making the date as distant as I could. 

In our subsequent intercourse, our conversation always re- 
mained within the ethereal limits of the realm of music ; it 
would have been too distressing to have been compelled to lose 
my cloak under the ice-laden skies of Russia! One thing re- 
assured me—the near approach of my departure for America, 
whither I was summoned by a brilliant engagement. My calcu- 
lations were vain; the lady persecuted me for three years; for 
three long years the skull followed me in every clime 

I sailed in due course for America, and the bad dream | 
dreamed in St. Petersburg had flown away, driven off by the 
ocean breezes. Of a sudden, emerging from a companionway of 
the ship as from a trap-door, the sinister vision reappedred, with 
a crown of roses upon its head. During the whole journey, 
upon the deck of the packet which she transformed into a gigan- 
tic Charon’s bark, the skull obstinately dogged my footsteps. 

At length we arrive, and I breathe more freely. But, on the 
evening of my first appearance, I behold my St. Petersburg 
geneuse opposite me. And thus it was at every succeeding per- 
formance. I return to France, and she returns by the same 
steamer. 

One night—I was singing at the Italiens—I was sonewhat out 
Before going upon the stage I glanced into the audi- 
Oh, terror! My 


of humor. 
torium through a small hole in the curtain. 
eyes met those of the skull. 

I lost patience, and hurried into the manager's office. 

‘* Monsieur,” said I, ‘‘I have just perceived, in the first row 
of stalls, a woman with a head like a skull, who has tracked me 
to Russia, to America, upon two steamships, and whose sight 
affects my nerves most dreadfully. If you do not find some way 
to remove her to-night, I swear it will be impossible for me to 
sing.” 

‘*Can you think of such a thing, my dear Mario? 
is sold, the Court expected ” 

‘*T would rather break my contract and pay forfeit!” 


The house 


‘*But how can I send away a ‘society lady’ who has bought 
her seat and whose behavior is“unexceptionable ?” 

‘*That is no concern of mine. Make her depart or I will not 
perform !” 

The perplexity into which my ultimatum plunged the hapless 
director of the Italiens may be imagined. A few minutes after- 
ward he came and announced to me, with an air of satisfaction, 
that, under some pretext or other, and at the risk of a lawsuit, he 
had succeeded in disposing of the nightmare. I gave vent toa 
sigh of relief, and the sympathetic demonstration which greeted 
my appearance revived my spirits. 

‘I Puritani” was the opera. The band had executed the pre- 
liminary bars of my aria. I attacked the first notes, when sud- 
denly from a box overlooking the stage, a shower of rose leaves 
fell upon me. 

Everybody was puzzled ; every glass in the theatre was leveled 
at the fingers plucking the rose leaves. The shower kept on, and 
merriment prevailed. I alone took no part in the general hilar- 
ity. Furious over the interruption of my grand air I endeavored 
to intimidate the rose-scatterer with a glance, and behold—the 
skull! I narrowly escaped falling prostrate with a nervous fit. 

After that unfortunate experience a month went by and I saw 
nothing more of the too poetic di/etfante. I was delighted when 
I missed from every representation the ill-omened face, the skull 
that appeared to say: ‘‘ Brother, we must die!” One evening, 
however, I was dressing, when a young man who, I was told, be- 
longed to the best society, but who seemed to be in a condition of 
extreme excitement, asked to see me at once on most pressing 
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I sent » message to the unknown, saying that I was 


usines 
at his disposa 
A few seconds later the young man hastily entered my dressing- 
‘]T have not the honor of being known to you, 
assure me that you are an homme de coeur, and Iam come 
r you nmense service.” 
What is 1 
t V wo words in your handwriting or some article 
ed to yo 
\\ ngly, but I should like to know—”’ 
It fillment of the last wish of a dying woman,” 
‘) 1 romance 
A eality ramatic enough. A lady—one of my rela- 
t ly She wishes to be interred with a necklace bear- 
ymething in remembrance of you—” 

Diss r such circumstances was not to be thought of. 
| complied with the last wish of a dying woman. Before dawn 
of the following day my eccentric admirer had passed away. 

Heaven preserve for ever and aye the tenors of the future from 
1 sim fortune !—New York Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Chicago Correspondence. 
Cuicaco, December 21. 
HE usual Christmas performance of the ‘“ Mes- 
T sia by the Apollo Club, 
il Tsday even 


t . o ev 
Decembe 27, at 


will take place this year on 


Central Music Hall. The 


ng, 


oists are to be: Miss Dora Hennings (soprano), Miss May 
Pheer ontralte), Messrs. C. A. Knorr (tenor), and,W. H. 
Clark Mr. H. Clarence Eddy will officiate at the organ, 
Mr. Tomlins will conduct the performance. 
Che McCaull Comic Opera Company continues to’present 
ius Prince Methusalem ”’ at the Grand Opera House. The 
work draws well, but the performance is very inferior 
\ concert will be given Friday evening next at Hershey Music 
Hall for the purpose of presenting a new cantata (for solos and 
ch entitled The Golden Asp “ composed by Miss Eleanor 
mith, a pupil of the Hershey School. The work is very inter- 
esting fully written and quite melodious as well as dramatic. 
\ number of miscellaneous selections will occupy the first part of 
the programme, and the cantata the second part 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Milwaukee Correspondence. 





MitwauKer, W , December 15. 
ere most important event in local musical circles 
here since my last record has been the 301st concert of the 
Milwaukee Musical Society, in which the principal piece was Carl 
Reinecke’s beautiful composition entitled ‘‘ Die Wilden Schwiine,” 
nged for soy ), alto and baritone soli, piano, horns and vio- 
>, Ww irge female s. All of the principal songs 
i choruses were sung, and the connecting portions of Carl 
| i's text we ea German, of course), so that the story 
\ ven comple he solo parts were sung by Misses Marga- 
retha Eissfeldt and Be link and Mr. Jos. Benedict, respectively. 
lhe performance was received with great favor. After this Jos 
Hi. Chapek | ed Kaff'’s cavatina for violin and Wieniawski’s 
iise Brillante,” N Miss Fritze Wagner played the 
movement from Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, on grand 
p ectively, Mrs. Emily Wiltner appeared, and redeemed 
the promise made on her behalf at a recent concert by singing an 
a from the Barber of Seville,” and also Schubert’s ‘* Erl- 
} which she was too hoarse to attempt on that occasion. 
‘ a good co ilto voice, well trained, but she lacks anima- 
tion and expressior Her singing is correct, but it is also me- 
< Mr. ( \. Schanz played Nuetzer’s ‘‘ Hymne an die 
Mus n the French horn, and the male chorus of the society 
ung Stoibe Zu Deinen Fiissen will ich ruhn ” and Méhring’s 
Au Jagd rhe concert was generally good, but of ex- 
cessive le t} Mr. Chapek is doing excellent work with his 
( ‘ I Milwaukee, and rarely neglects an oppor- 
inity to favor us with his excellent method and good phrasing, 
ind Mr. E. Beye is doing good work with the violoncello. Both 


1 more recent concert at the Academy of Music un- 


f Mrs 


uppeared at 


der the auspices « and Miss Gether, teachers of music in 


this city, on whi occasion Miss lone Hawley sang several 


i pnle ine Y , 
gs in a pleasing mann 


Agreeably to promise, the Minnie Hauk concert was given at 


the Academy, at popular prices, and was a grand success. Mme. 
Hauk was in excellent voice, and sung ‘‘ Elsa’s Vision, from 

Lohengrin ;”’ La Styrienne from ‘* Mignon ; ‘Old Folks 
at Home ;” and the ‘‘ Mandolinata.” Montegriffo, the tenor, 


heard here before, but the basso of the 
} 


his first bow to a Milwaukee audience on this oc- 


has been De Pasqualis 
troupe, mad 
Mile. Pauline Sali, the contralto, 


casion, and pleased everyone. 


served to lengthen out the programme, but didn’t do much else, 


Hess Opera Company, have appeared professionally in public), 
are about to organize themselves as a professional quartet, and, 
after a season of practice together in singing, will be in readiness 
to make engagements to give parlor concerts, sing at funerals, or 
assist at public entertainments. Asimilar organization in Chicago 
has proved a great success, and a brilliant future is predicted for 
our quartet should this scheme be carried into effect, and THE 
MusICAL CourRIER will be kept duly advised. SPEX. 


Worcester Correspondence. 

Worcester, Mass., December 22. 
R. H. G. TUCKER, of Boston, a promising pi- 
anist, of high rank, assisted by Mrs. J. M. Noyes, Mr. 
George Endicott, Mr. Clarence Hay and Mr. Wulf Fries, ‘cellist, 
all of Boston, gave a very pleasant concert in Mechanics’ Hall 
last Friday evening. The principal number was Mendelssohn's 
‘‘Walpurgis Night,” with a chorus of seventy-five voices, which 
proved to be hardly enough for the work, even had they been 
familiar with it. We think the Festival could sing this work next 
fall with good success, and we believe Mr. Zerrahn has pro- 
posed their doing so in years past, but, for some reason, never 
have used it. The solos were sung by Mrs. Noyes, a good con- 
tralto ; Mr. Endicott, tenor, who was not in good voice, and Mr. 
Hay, a careless baritone, who sung likewise. Mr. Tucker added 
one or two duets with Fries, and two groups of piano solos artis- 

tically played. bf 


Fort Wayne Correspondence. 
Fort Wayne, December 22. 
AST Saturday we had the pleasure of hearing the 
Emma Abbott English Opera Company give the ‘‘ Bohe- 
‘*Martha.” The ‘‘ Bohemian Girl’ 
‘* Honest Little Emma” failed 
Mrs, Seguin-Wallace was to ap- 


mian Girl” matinee) and 
was rather poorly given, and even 
to give us what was on the bill. 
pear, but her part was given to one of the chorus. Both per- 
formances were well patronized. 

The Eichberg Ladies’ String Quartette, assisted by Miss Perle 
Dudley, gave a delightful entertainment at Library Hall on the 
The quartet did some 
excellent work and were encored in every number. Notwith- 


standing, the audience had to wait an hour, owing to a delayed 


20th. Miss Dudley is a fair soprano. 


train. The ladies were obliged to appear in their first number in 


their traveling suits. W. F. H. 
Nashville Correspondence. 
NasnHvi.ie, Tenn., Dec. 11. 


UR two musical organizations of Nashville are 
busy rehearsing the operas they have undertaken to pro- 


duce, The ‘‘ Allegretto Club,” numbering about forty-five mem- 


bers, are studying Calixa Lavallée’s comic opera, ‘‘ The Widow,” 
which they intend to give early in the spring. The Handel and 


'laydn Club are studying Flotow’s opera, ‘* Martha,’ 


rather a late 
undertaking for a new club, but they seem confident of success. 
Che Allegretto’s have been organized for a long period, but have 
been devoting their time to comic opera and light music. They 
gave Gilbert & Sullivan's ‘* Sorcerer” with fair success last spring 
They are now turning 


their attention to heavy music, and are practising some of Wag- 


in Nashville and the surrounding towns. 


ner’s chorouses. 
There will be a concert given at the Opera House this week, 


for the benefit of Miss Mary Webber, a talented musician of this 


city. The programme contains the names of the best amateur 
talent in the city, and the indications are that it will be very suc- 
cessful. W. KR. R. 


Cleveland Correspondence. 
CLevELAND, Ohio, December 13. 
HE series of entertainments given last season in 
the Tabernacle, under the auspices of the educational 
bureau, was so satisfactory to all concerned that it is not surpris- 
ing that membership tickets are now at a premium, and this 
season's course is attracting so much attention. They are in- 
structive, and a source of much pleasure and profit to the thou- 
sands who crowd the Tabernacle each Saturday night. A glance 
at the list of entertainments for this season shows some very 
attractive programmes, embracing some of the best known lec- 
turers of the country. Music comes in for a liberal share of 
attention, and several concerts are to be given in which some of 
the best talent is to participate. 

All our theatres are flourishing, and our local musical organiza- 
tions are beginning to yield the fruit of several weeks’ careful 
rehearsing. To-night, the Central Musical Association are to 
inaugurate their fourth season with a grand concert at Case Hall. 
In this concert the society will be assisted by the Schubert Quar- 
tette, Mrs. Henry Perkins, of Akron, and several other soloists. 
Prof. N. Coe Stewart has had the chorus of two hundred voices 
in training for some time, which is sufficient to insure this feature 
of the concert. 





but the pianist, Constantin Sternberg, delighted all with Liszt's 
the pizzicato from Delibe’. 
The 


‘*Hungarian Rhapsody, No, 2,” 


‘ Sylvia,” a barcarole of his own, and other compositions 


concert closed with the third act of ‘ 


Faust,” in costume, 


[he announcement has been publicly made that our four best 
amateur singers, of the feminine gender, Misses Julia F. May, 
Bella Fink, Delia Louis and Bessie Hearding (who have appeared 
at the amateur operatic performances here, for charity's sake, but 


none of whom, save Miss May, who was for a short time with the 





The Cleveland Vocal Society, under the directorship of Mr. 
Alfred Arthur, gave the first concert of their eleventh season last 
Thursday evening, in Case Hall. A large audience was present, 
a fine programme had been prepared, and the chorus and orches- 
tra were well trained, as the manner in which several difficult 
selections were rendered clearlyshowed. ‘‘ Daybreak,” by Eaton 
Fanning, the manuscript copy of which was received from the 
author and given for the first time, was the first number, and one 


of the best features of the concert. This and ‘‘ Behold God the 


Lord,” from ‘‘ Elijah,” were the only numbers for chorus and 
orchestra. 

Caldicott’s ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” and the selections for female 
voices, ** Breeze from the Moor,” by Balfe, and Hliller’s ‘* Even- 
ing in the Vale,” were among the best of the remaining numbers 
for the chorus. The tenor solo of Mr. J. R. Townsend was well 
received, and he was obliged to respond to an encore. Mr. Chas. 
Heidler’s 'cello solo, a fantasia from ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
was played with this gentleman’s usual skill, and the Schubert 
Quartette played Svendsen’s Quartette, op. 7, sustaining the en- 
viable reputation they have gained. 

The success of the concert was due in no small degree to the 
efforts of Miss Wright, the talented pianiste of the society. A 
concert is to be given by the Philharmonic Orchestra on the rgth 
inst, 

The Thursby-De Kontski concert was given as announced, the 
attendance not being as large as the performers merited. 

The third chamber concert of the Schubert String Quartette 
takes place on the evening of December 22. AUDIAM. 





Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, December 16. 

HE “Beggar Student” received its first repre- 
sentation in Boston, at the Bijou, on Tuesday evening last, 

the occasion being the anniversasy of the opening of the theatre. 
It is a rather pretty opera, but the music shows no marked origi- 
nality, although three of the numbers are really excellent, and 
considerable skill is shown in the arrangement of the concerted 
pieces. The three numbers referred to are the solo of Zawra in 
the first act, her duet with Symon, and Bronis/ara's solo. The 
stage setting of the opera is superb, and the completeness of the 





details reflects great credit on Mr. Neuendorf, the stage director. 
The company and support are excellent, but are not appearing at 
their best at present, the steady and arduous rehearsal having told 
on their voices. Fraulein Januschowsky did very well as Zauru, 
and Miss Adelaide Randall made a deserved hit as Aronislara, 
her good singing and capital acting bringing down the house. 
W. H. Fessenden essayed the title-role with success, and Miss 
Edith Abell gave an enjoyable interpretation of the Countess 

The role of Ollendorf is the leading comedy role of the opera, an! 
it might have been given into better hands than Harry Allen's, 
although his severe hoarseness was responsible principally for its 
George Traverner filled the second tenor’s place ad- 
mirably. Frank Daniels as the /ai/or was inimitable, and the 
minor parts were assumed in a satisfactory manner. The 
is certain of a long run, although people’s expectations have been 
Still the scenic beauties, the 


weakness. 
opera 


too highly raised in regard to it. 
perfection of the stage appointments, the strong company, the 
well-drilled chorus, and the powerful finales of the last two acts, 
would make a success of a much weakeropera. But the ‘‘ Beggar 
Student,” if not particularly strong, is not weak, and it will re- 
main on the boards for some time to come. 

The tenth concert of the Symphony orchestra took place last 


The programme was as follows : 


evening. 
Tragic Overture, op. 81......... oe . Brahms 
Recitative and air (** Judas Maccabus’”’) ...eeeHandel 


Symphony in B flat, No. 4, Op. 60.......00+++: .... Beethoven 
Introduction and rondo—C :priccioso for violin, op. 2 
Song, with piano (‘* The Young Nun’’) 


Overture (‘* The Master Singers of Niiremberg” 


Saint-Sacns 
... Schubert 
... Wagner 


Miss Marguerite Hall was the soloist of the evening, and her 
pure, sweet voice and correct method scored a success. She was 
deservedly recalled after each number. Mr. Alfred De Sére 
terpreted the violin composition in an artistic manner. 
The symphony was well performed 


in- 
Hle was 


enthusiastically applauded. 
A lack of time prevents further comment. = WILL WARBLER. 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

HE past week has been the most eventful, mu- 
sically speaking, we have had in Philadelphia since the be- 
The six performances given at the Acad- 


December 17 


ginning of the season. 
emy of Music by Her Majesty's Opera Company, were the great 
attractions of the week. Patti in ‘‘ Ernani,” on Monday, Decem- 
ber 10, was greeted by one of the largest houses ever seen in this 
city. On Tuesday Mme. Gerster sang in ** Linda di Chamouni ” 
before a large audience. ‘‘ Norma,” with Mme. Pappenheim in 
the title part, was not pleasing, the support being indifferent. 
“Martha,” given on Thursday, was the occasion of a great suc- 
cess for Mme. Gerster, who also sang in ‘‘ Sonnambula” at the 
matinée on Saturday before a crowded house. ‘‘Semiramide,” 
given on Friday evening, brought together a large and enthusias- 
ticaudience to hear Mme. Patti in this, one of her greatest parts. 
With the exception of Galassi, who is at all times to be depended 
on, the support given the stars was anything but good; the or- 
chestra and chorus, under the leadership of Arditi, however, did 
their work well. Financially speaking, these six performances 
were a complete success ; but, although it was said that some of 
the houses were worth from $10,000 to $11,000, this certainly 
must be an exaggeration. Colonel Mapleson’s company come to 
us again in the month of January. 

Dr. Louis Maas, of Boston, gave us three piano recitals on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 13th, 14th and 15th of De- 
cember. Notwithstanding the counter attraction at the Academy of 
Music, these recitals were attended by the ¢/ife of our lovers of 
music. The concert room of Dr. Maas was the rendezvous of the 
best musicians of Philadelphia, who applauded enthusiastically all 
the selections. The programmes included compositions of so varied 
a nature that they well served to show the wonderful delicacy, as 
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well as the great strength, of Dr. Maas’ technique. They also 
showed him in the light of a composer of high standing. It is to 
be hoped that we will soon again have an opportunity to applaud 
his sympathetic artist. 

This very musical week was brought to a close by the second 
concert of the series given by Mr. Jarvis, our eminent pianist, 
which took place on Saturday night. Mr. Jarvis is and should 
be well appreciated in Philadelphia, as he has done much toward 
the musical education of the music-loving public. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Darling, mezzo-soprano, and Charles Schmitz, 
leader of the Germania and Festival orchestras, and one of our 
best musicians. Mr. Carl Gaertner was the violonist. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under the direction of W. W. Gil- 
christ, will give their first concert of the season Wednesday even- 
ing. The programme is very attractive. The club will be as- 
sisted by Miss Emily Wynant, the distinguished vocalist, and by 
Mme. Lena Luckhardt Stobbe, pianiste. 

The concert of the Cecilian Society takes place next Thursday 
evening at the Academy of Music, giving Handel’s oratorio, 
‘*The Messiah,” under the leadership of Michael N. Cross. The 
Germania orchestra will assist the Cecilian. The following 
artists: Mme. Alvina Valleria, soprano; Miss Emily Winant, 
contralto; Mr. George Simpson, tenor, and Mr. Max Heinrich, 
bass, will also appear. JuLes VIENNOT. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 
HE Mendelssohn Club, of Philadelphia, gave its 
first concert of the season December Ig, at Musical Fund 
Hall. In spite of the bad weather the house was fairly filled. 
The numbers were as follows ‘*The Crusaders,” 
Jensen's ‘‘ Autumn Song,” Raff's ‘‘ Morning Song,” Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Resting Place” and ‘‘ Hunting Song,” Schubert’s ‘'God 
in the Tempest,” and Gade’s cantata, ‘‘ Christmas Eve.” The 
Mendelssohn numbers were warmly applauded, and the “‘ Rest- 
Miss Emily Winant, the vocalist 


Pinsuti's 


ae 


ing Place” had to be repeated. 
Madame Lena Luckhard played 
This 


of the evening, sang finely. 
several numbers on the piano, and was heartily applauded. 
concert was one of the best given by the Mendelssohn Club. 
The Cecilian sang ‘‘ The Messiah” last Thursday before a 
crowded house. ‘Their rendering of the masterpiece of Handel 
deserves yreat credit, and praise is due both to the chorus and 
leader, Michael N. Cross. Mme. Alvina Valleria, Miss Emily 
Winant, Mr. George Simpson, and Max Heinrick, who sang the 
solos, were warmly received. JuLes VIENNOT. 


The Orchestral Baton. 
HE baton was first used at the King’s Theatre by 
Chelard. 
tion with a German company in 1833, 


He came to London at Monck Mason’s invita- 
and always conducted with 
bow con- 


Before that the leader alone with his violin 


Sir Michael Costa saw at once the advan- 


a baton. 
ducted the orchestra. 


tage of the baton, and adopted it from that time. But the prac- 
tice was much criticised both in the case of Weber and Mendels- 


sohn, who used it in conducting for the Philharmonic Society. 
Professor Ella tells me that Mendelssohn, in company with Meyer- 
beer and Costa, were dining with him the day after the Philharmonic 
rehearsal, and was so much annoyed at the impertinent remarks 
made by the leader of the orchestra, who criticised his use of the 
baton, that he was seriously thinking of giving it up, when Ella 
exclaimed, with his usual strong sense, ‘‘ My dear Mendelssohn, 
do no such thing ; don't pay any attention to them; if you give 
up the baton to please them, it will be put down to cowardice on 
your part.” Both Costa and Meyerbeer urged the leaders to set a 
good example by accepting the baton. This decided Mendelssohn, 
and he retained the use of the baton, which was also used by 


Moscheles, and has been retained ever since. 
A MOST remarkable case of wholesale and bare- 
faced pilfering came to our notice a few days ago. It is 
one of those cases that makes honest people stand aghast at the 


Kunkel’s Brass. 


impudence of some individuals who wish to be considered authors 
and composers. 

Kunkel’s A/usical Review is a sheet of no musical worth what- 
ever, but of this we do not complain, as nothing else is to be ex- 
pected from publications of the class to which it belongs. In its 
November number, however, in its musical medley, there is 
a piece published called ‘* Water Sprites,” the name of the com- 
poser attached thereto being ‘‘ Charles Kunkel.” Now, we have 
in our hands a copy of a polka called ‘‘ Timbre Poste,” composed 
by C. Rovere, published by the eminent firm of Ricordi, Milan, 
and copyrighted by them in-1881. Charles Kunkel’s so-called 
‘* Water Sprites” is absolutely one and the same composition, in 
themes, harmony, form and everything else, with here and there 
a trifling variation. It cannot even be called an arrangement of 
Rovere’s trifle, so exactly like the original is the pretended new 
piece composed by Charles Kunkel, and copyrighted by Kunkel 
Brothers. An action of this kind can only proceed from an indi- 
vidual utterly lost to all sense of honor and propriety, and who is 
so deeply sunk in ignorance that he believes his piracy is not 
likely to be found out. And yet in this very November number 
of Kunkel’s A/usical Review appears an article on ‘‘ Musical 
Plagiarism.” 








....Listz’s four most famous pupils were Rubinstein, 
Bilow, Tausig and Bendel. The latter is said to have had the 
presence, physique and technique to have excelled his three 
superiors had he but lived, 


ORCAN NOTES. 


We have erected a large organ in the Thalia The- 
atre for the Sunday concerts, and are building a large two-man- 
ual organ for a church in St. John, N. B. It will have a mag- 
nificent case.* Also building a large two-manual organ for 
Meadville, Pa., and the large three-manual orean for Christ’s 
Church, in Pittsburg, is nearly finished. Jarpine & Son. 
~ * This organ is the gift of Joseph Bullock to the church 

* * 

Some organists are perfectly satisfied to show how 
well, mechanically, they can play a more than ordinarily difficult 
piece. With them this is the sammum bonum of their little art- 
life, and they are satisfied that the inner meaning of the works 
they thus play in ‘* parrot-like” style should remain forever hidden 


from them. Need we mention some who are in this woeful dark- 
ness, which for them can never be dispelled ? 
* 
*% * 


H. Clarence Eddy has recently given organ re- 
citals in Erie, Pa., Canton, Ohio, and Toledo. His programmes 
have embraced such works as Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in G 
minor, Thiele’s Theme and Variations in A flat and his concert- 
satz in E flat Saint-Saén’s ‘‘ Benediction Nuptiale,” 
Fumagalli’s ‘‘ Narcia Villericcia,” Lemmens’ Storm fantasie, and 
other selections by Batiste, Weber, Liszt (grand prelude and 
fugue on the name of Bach), Widor, Chopin, Guilmant, Lachner, 
Lux, Dudley Buck and others. Of course, Mr. Eddy scored a 
success wherever he appeared, as his playing is of a most fin- 
The vocal element of the concerts lent to them a 


minor, 


ished order. 


charming contrast. ’ 
os 


John White’s organ recitals at St. Xavier’s Church 
have included, among other things, the following rarely-heard 
works: Introduction, Fugue and Magnificat, from Liszt’s sym- 
phony on the ‘‘ Divina Comedia;” Widor'’s sixth organ symphony, 
‘*Siegfried’s Idyll,” by Wagner (arranged for organ by Mr. 
White himself); ‘‘Orpheus,’’ symphonic poem, by Liszt; ‘* Fan- 
tasie after words from the Holy Scriptures,” by Hans Huber; 
Siegfried’s ‘‘Funeral March” and Brunhilde’s ‘‘ Klaggesang,” 
Wagner (arranged by Stehle); introduction to the oratorio of 
Elizabeth,” Liszt, and other interesting selections. Mr. 
White i§ an earnest player, and never sacrifices the composer to 
please the public or to display vapid brilliancy. 


a 


=» 

George E. Whiting’s recent organ recitals in Bos- 
ton have been of great interest. The programmes have included 
works that are not very organ-like in their character, but which 
serve well to set off those specially written for the king of in- 
struments. Among the former selections’ may be mentioned the 
‘*Vorspiel ” to Wagner's ‘‘ Parsifal,” transcribed by Mr. Whiting 
himself ; several numbers from the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” Liszt’s 
Triumphal March, ‘‘ Vom Fels zum Meer,” &c. The organ 
works have included a fugue in G minor, by Mozart (first time) ; 
Guilmant’s sonata in D, Mr. Whiting’s own sonata in A, Handel's 
Lemmens’ ‘‘Sonata Pontificale,” in D minor; Saint- 
Mr. Whiting, as an 


concertos, 
Saéns’s Rhapsodie in A minor, and others. 
organist, onjoys a splendid reputation, all of which he deserves. 


* * 
~*~ 


The organ in the Academy of Music has been made 
available for employment in other musical performances besides 
in the representation of operas. It has been fitted with an electric 
action, at the expense of the Oratorio Society, so that it is possi- 
ble to play it from the orchestra when desired. This improve- 
ment is of great value, for, in the performances of sacred works, 
where the organ is called for, the organist can see the conductor 
as well as each individual player or singer, thereby being enabled 
to follow his beat exactly. In the opera performances Mr. Ma- 
pleson retains the manuals in their old position, because the space 
for the band is now not too large. 

* s x 

Harrison M. Wild (a pupil of H. Clarence Eddy, 
the well-known organist of Chicago) has commenced a series of 
ten organ recitals in Unity Church, Chicago. They are to be 
given on Sunday afternoons. Mr. Wild will have the assistance 
of a number of excellent singers, and in this way will no doubt 
give excellent programmes. At his first recital he played from 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” the overture, pastoral symphony and the 
Hallelujah chorus, besides Henselt’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” op. 5 ; Men- 
delssohn’s first organ sonata, Dudley Buck’s ‘At Evening, 
Batiste’s St. Cecilia offertory, and Bach’s grand fugue in G 
Miss May Pheenix sang ‘‘ The Lost Chord” and ‘‘ Oh, 
The chief work Mr. Wild played at his sec- 
The vocal- 


minor. 

Rest in the Lord.” 

ond recital was Mendelssohn’s second organ sonata, 

ists were Emma M. Baker and George H. Broderick. 
+ * 

The Messrs. Odell have just overhauled and par- 
tially rebuilt the organ in St. Augustine Chapel, Trinity Corpo- 
ration, also the organ in Knox Memorial Collegiate Chapel, New 
York. The same firm has just completed a large 40-stop organ 
for the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, Sixtieth street and 
Madison avenue, New York. There will be notice of the opening 
of the same in a few days. Following is the scheme: Three 
manuals and a pedal, compass of manuals from CC to A, 58 notes; 
compass of pedals CCC to F, 30 notes; all stops run through. 
Great organ contains : double open diapason, 16 feet ; open dia- 
pason, 8 ft.; gamba, 8 ft.; doppel flute, 8 ft.; principal, 4 ft.; 
harmonic flute, 4 ft.; twelfth, 224 ft.; fifteenth, 2 ft.; sesguial- 








tera, 3 ranks ; trumpet, harmonic, 8 ft.; carillon, 32 bells. { well 








organ contains, bourdon, 16 ft.; open diapason, 8 ft.; salicional, 
8 ft.; quntadena, 8 ft.; violina, 4 ft.; piccolo, 2 ft.; cornet, 3 
ranks ; English horn, 8 ft.; oboe, 8 ft.; vox humana, 8 ft. Solo 
organ contains: dulciana, 8 ft.; leiblish gedact, 8 ft.; flauto 
traverso, 4 ft.; fugara, 4 ft.; flageolet, 2 ft.; saxaphone, 8 ft. 
Pedal organ contains}: double open diapason, 16 ft.; bourdon, 
16 ft.; violoncello, 8 ft.; trombone, 16 ft.; regulon couplus trem- 
ulant, bellows, signal &c. The builders’ patent pneumatic tu- 
bular and self-exhausting pneumatic lever action is applied to 
bass notes and pneumatic compensating valves applied to the 
light as 


ug 


whole organ, making the touch as quick and a piano. 


New Music. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 
1. Cantate Domino 
2. Deus Misereatur 
. Thou Art Near.. 


Harmonieuse, Gavotte ( 


Albert J. Holden 


(sacred song) 
Mills 


{ iano solo) Ss. B 
s. Meditation au Soir ‘ . 
No. 1.—An effective setting of the canticle, ‘‘O sing unto the 


" which has also the merit of being tuneful 


“ 


Lord a new song, 
and interesting. The solo and duet parts will please good sing- 
The 


harmony is generally to be commended, but the notation and ac- 





ers, and this is an important element in a work of this class. 


companiment are here and there questionable. 

No. 2.—This is superior to No. 1, and is altogether an excel- 
lent setting of the text. The solo passages are melodious, as in 
No. I, 
able comment. 
Here and there are absolute harmonic errors, but these 


We recom- 


while the general conception of the work calls for favor- 
There are several effective passages in the chorus 
sections. 
may be passed by in the general worth of the ideas. 
mend them to Episcopal church choirs. 

No. 


there is much to be said in praise of this song. 


j.—Aside from certain crudities in chord-connections, 

The words have 
been well studied and expressive music written to them, such as 
The ending is 


staff to D 


be glad to interpret 
\ below 


most contralto singers will 


quite effective. Compass, F sharp or the 


(fourth line). Key, D major. 

No. 4.—We cannot say much in praise of this piece, except as 
regards its workmanship. The chief motive is suspiciously like 
a good number of others that have been turned to account before, 
while the balance of the ‘‘ Gavotte”’ is commonplace enough. It 
is dedicated to P. S. Gilmore, the popular bandmaster. Mistakes 
are present. 

No. 5.—Another piece by the same composer of very ordinary 
calibre. The melody is hackneyed, and the figure of the varia- 
tion as old as the hills, and spun out to an interminable length. 
Mills 


** Meditation ” 


Neither of these compositions show Mr in his best light. 
Typographical errors are not lacking. The is in 


A flat major, and somewhat difficult to perform. 





G. Schirmer, New York City 
Here in the Sunny Mountains .. (serenade) Olivier Métra 
Although exhibiting nothing new, this Spanish valse will com- 


mend itself to those who like brilliant and tuneful dance rhythms, 
which can be made effective by singers of fair culture. Key, C 
minor and major. Compass, B natural to F—a minor twelfth 
New York Cit 


(piano) Theo. 


Gordon & Si nm, 


pe 

The Etude. ‘ Presser 
This work bids fair from the number before us. 
much that can be read with profit and interest by young students, 


It contains 
as well as some finger exercises that can be practised with benefit 


by them. 
bers will, no doubt, be of equal value and interest 


HOME NEWS. 


This is the October number, and the succeeding num- 


—At the Metropolitan Opera House to-night, Bizet’s 


‘ Carmen” will be given, and on Friday night a repetition of 
This will be the last Wbscription 


night, and Saturday afternoon the last matinee. 


Ponchielli’s ‘‘ La Gioconda,” 


——Her Majesty's 


Opera Company will give “ Elisir 
d’Amore ” to-night, with 


g Mme. 
the first time, Ricci’s opera, ‘*Crispino e la Comare,” with Mme. 
Patti ; On 
last Monday night ‘* Aida” was to be given with the previous cast, 


Gerster; on Friday night, for 


and Saturday matinee, ‘‘ Faust,” with Mme. Gerster. 


Mme. Patti, Aida; Signor Nicolini, Rhadames,; Mme. Tiozzo, 
Cherabini, 
we go to press one day 
the performance cannot 
be given in this number of Tue MusicaL Courter. 

—The programme of the second concert for young peo- 


viz.: 


Amuneris ; Signor Galassi, Amonasro, and Signor 


Ramfis As on account of the holiday, 


earlier than usual, a detailed criticism of 


ple, to be given by Theodore Thomas and his orchestra at Stein- 
way Hall on Saturday, January 12, at two o'clock promptly, is as 


follows : 

Overture—‘** Magic Flute’’.. were ....Mozart 
Airs de Ballet—'* Orphée et Eurydice’’..... 1.0... cc cccceccccceeeces Gluck 
Allegretto—‘* Eighth Symphony ”....... .. Beethoven 
Songs ae én : ... Schubert 

Miss Ella Earle, 

Invitation to Dance Perr Weber 
Overture—‘* William Tell”’...... ... Rossini 
Variations—"* God Save the Emperor”’ Haydn 


String orchestra, 
* The Two Grenadiers ” ee Schumann 
Mr. Franz Remmertz 
Funeral March of a Marionette Gounod 


Waltz—* On the Beautiful Blue Danube” . Strauss 





Mr. Jerome Hopkins (whose present tour of provin- 
cial concerts and opera has extended to three months) will not 
soon appear in New York, as expected, being still too busy else- 
where, but will give his ‘‘Springtide ’’ conceri 


as usual, which 
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will probably consist of his ‘‘ Eastern Festival Vespers,” for three 





choirs, two organs and orchestra, last heard in New York in 1878, 

Trinity Chapel having been again granted for the purpose. 
Edward Cunningham, of New York, has purchased 
the M Hall in Albany, the price being reported to be $150,- 
It iid he intends to refit it somewhat in the style of the 

this city. 
The decision to give Theodore Thomas the direction 
tl roposed festival has been re ceived with thorough satisfac- 
tion, and the majority of musical people in the city are congratu- 
1g themselves and the committee upon the w/timata ratio. 
Thomas has been in Europe collecting orchestral noveltie 
this summer, and the instrumental part of the programme will in- 
tr ome of the new compositions of which we are constantly 
hearing without the possibility of becoming acquainted with them, 
uch selections th a few of the indispensable veteran numbers, 
will be a rich feast to anticipate, and ought to interest the city ex 
masse in the festival. The soloists are not known to many of our 
people, but those who have been in Vienna and heard the trio, 
Materna, Winkelman and Scaria, can assure Buffalonians that 
they will not be disappointed. —Buffalo Courier. 





The programme of the Symphony Society Concert, to 
be given at the Academy of Music on next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, will be as follows : 

gk | he ST eer ry 
EIR TOS TSE PONG oasis seicescisriceds. bs sever iccens Weber 


Mrs. Georg Henschel. 
* Ossian "’—Overture.. on . kee Sb vs ctucanene<anawuee 


Songs, with piano scsompeninent— 


EBS 8 GRIER. 0 0c ccnversvcccccnscesssres Rihqetd s6b%S beak .. Widor 
MTU CORE GB: G95 HO. 8 scccccekcss 0550090 008s vevecs oon 
Sing Heigh-ho .. Henschel 


Mrs. Georg Meneshel. 7 

Symphony in D minor (first time) ............0000ceeeeeeeee sees ss VOlkmann 
——Mnme. Minnie Hauk gave a concert at Paterson, N. J., 

on Thursday evening, and met with a hearty reception from a 

large audience. She was heard in scenes from ‘‘ Lohengrin” 

and ‘‘Carmen,” in which she was assisted by the chorus of the 


Musical Union, under the direction of Floren Oberski. 


” 


——AMiss Alice Bacon, of San Francisco, has entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, in Berlin, with Professor Oscar Raif. 
Miss Bacon is known in San Francisco as a young pianiste of 
more than usual promise, and she is reported to have made 


brilliant progress in her studies abroad. 





——Max Freeman, the stage manager of the Bijou Thea- 

tre, is to adapt another opera bouffe of Offenbach’s for that 
house, which will be used when ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice” has 
had its run. 
The Schubert Quartet, of Cleveland, has concluded 
its first series of concerts, which have proved successful. A sec- 
ond series will be commenced after New Year, provided sufficient 
encouragement be given in the way of honorary membership. 





The Paterson Musical Union, under the direction of 
Mr. F, Oborski, is in a flourishing condition. The society has 
given a number of very interesting concerts, and has assisted 
Mme. Minnie Hauk in her concert in that city on the 27th of this 
month in selections from Wagner's *‘ Lohengrin.” The society 
is composed of the very best musical talent of Paterson. 

The fourth annual concert of the Oratorio Society, of 
Baltimore, took place on Friday night, the 28th ult., at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory, when Haydn's ‘‘ Creation” was sung, the 
chorus numbering over six hundred voices. The soloists were 
Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, soprano ; William H. Stanley, tenor ; D. 
W. Babcock, bass ; Fritz Fincke, conductor ; Harold Randolph, 
organist. The vast hall was crowded in every part. 
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GHORGEH BOTHN FR, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW F FACTOR Y, 


135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Street, New York. 





TO CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 


A young lady, pupil of Prof. Dirner of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, desires a position as Piano 
forte teacher in a Conservatory of Music in this city. 
Will also accept pupils for private instruction. Ad- 
dress N, C, B., Musical Courier Office, No. 25 E. 14th 


HENRY PFEIFFER, 
Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S 
Fine Boots and Shoes, 
8251; BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
_NEW YORK. 
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Bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
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STULTZ & BAUER: ~=~Upright a Square 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK. } 


Pianos, 
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Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





First Medal and Diploma at the 


STHCE 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 





Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


Gold ‘Medal ¢ at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





GRAND, SOUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and as quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three “te 
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FOREICN NOTES. 





.Sir Michael Costa desires that the proposed testi- 
monial to him be withdrawn. ‘The small number of subscribers 
would, he thinks, injure his reputation. 

.Connie Reeves, daughter of Sims Reeves, has adopted 
as the stage on which to make her début, the Brighton Theatre. 
She is credited with a good voice and good looks. 

. Under the title of ‘‘ The Musical Year” a new work is 
being issued from the pen of Joseph Bennett, the well-known 
English writer, which will contain selections from his criticisms. 

. Platania has almost finished an opera entitled “ Spar- 
taco,” libretto by Ghislanzoni ; while Pedrotti is about to begin 
to set to music a libretto written by Ippolito Valletta, a musical 
critic of Verona. 

.Recently, at the Ricardi Theatre, Bergamo, a new 
opera, ‘‘ Adello,” by Luigi Logheder, and at Piacenza, a new 
opera, ‘‘ Donna Innes,” by Luigi Ricci, were heard, and, it is 
said, received with applause. 

. Mr. Stanford’s new opera, written for the Carl Rosa 
Company, is in a forward state of progress. It isin three acts, 
on a libretto by Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, and its title will probably 
be ‘‘ The Pilgrims.” It is an opera comique (not bouffe.) 

....Meilhac and Giles are said to be busy adapting into 
French Mr. Farnie’s comic opera, ‘‘ Nell Gwynne,” the intention 
being to perform the work simultaneously in Paris and London 
early next year. M. Planquette will compose the music. 

.Says a London paper: “ Délibes’s ‘Lakmé’ is talked 
of as one of the novelties of the next season at Covent Garden. 
This, with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s grand new opera, should tend to 
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Glycére, Mme. Richard; Phaon, M. Dereims; Pythéas, M. 
Gaillard ; Aliée, M. Melchissédec, and Pittacus, M. Plangon. 


. The early part of December was to be represented at 
the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg, the new opera ‘‘ La Ma- 
glie Rapita,” by Riccardo Drigo. The music is said to be beauti- 
ful and well elaborated. The interpreters were to be: Signora 
Repetto, Signora Colonnese and Marveoni, and Cotogin and 
Ciampi. 

.G. A. Heinze has completed a new oratorio, “ Vicen- 
tino de Paulo,” which will be performed at Amsterdam for the 
first time next January. The book is from the pen of the com- 
poser’s wife, Mme. Henrietta Heinze. Herr Heinze is director 
of the Euterpe and Excelsior Societies, but intends shortly to re- 
sign both these posts. 


.The death of the able Belgian composer, Francois- 
Marie Demol, lately occurred at Ostend. Demol was born at 
Brussels on March 3, 1844, and was under forty, therefore. His 
opera, ‘‘ Le Chanteur de Médine,” was successfully brought out 
two years and a half ago. He wasa good organist, able conduc- 
tor, and skillful all-round musician. 


.Among the German operas to be given at Convent 
Garden, London, next season, are Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus” and 
‘* Armida ;” Nicolai’s ‘* Lustige Weiber von Windsor ;” Wag- 
ner’'s ‘‘ Tannhduser,” ‘‘ Fliegende Hollander,” ‘* Lohengrin,” 
‘* Tristan und Isolde,” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” 
and Goldmark’s ‘* Kénigin von Saba.” The best German artists 


will, it is stated, be engaged, and will probably be aided by 
Mmes. Lucca and Albani. The series will commence in April 
next. 


. The publication next year is announced of a much- 





the lives of contemporary musicians, a subject which has been 
sorely neglected in Sir George Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and 


Musicians.” They have not been attempted in an adequate man- 
nerelsewhere. There will be between 8,000 and 10,000 articles, 
and with the name of each composer will be given a list of his 
principal works. If the plan be properly carried out, Mr. Brown's 
‘* Biographical Dictionary ” will be a valuable work of reference. 
London Musical Standard. 

.The stage rehearsals of Gilbert & Sullivan’s new 
‘* Princess,” are taking 
The leading part of the 


opera, founded upon Mr. Tennyson's 
place at the Savoy Theatre, London. 
Princess [da will be played by Miss Lillian Russell, our young 
American mezzo-soprano. The Xing Gama will be George 
Grossmith, while Rutland Barrington will represent Xing Hilde- 
brand. Mr. Bracy, the tenor, Mr. Lely and Mr. Riley play the 
Three Princes and Mr. Temple one of the Princess's sturdy 
brothers. The other performers are Warwick Grey, Miss Brand- 
ram, Miss Jessie Bond and Miss Leonora Braham. The opera 
is in a prologue and two acts—a departure from the usual form of 


the author and composer. 


. The principal attraction at the second Wiillner con- 
cert in Berlin was Anton Rubinstein, who played Beethoven's 
Concerto in E flat, and conducted his own ‘‘ Dramatic Sym- 
phony” in D minor, which constituted the second part of the pro- 
gramme. He was applauded by an audience who filled every 
inch of available space. On the Saturday following he gave a 
concert of his own at the Philharmonic Rooms, which were quite 
The programme, divided into four parts, was carried 
Rubinstein subsequently left for 


as crowded. 
out by the concert-giver alone. 
Remplin, on a visit to the Dowager Duchess Georg von Mecklent 
burg-Strelitz, formerly the Grand Princess Katharina of Russia- 
He was then to conduct a performance of his oratorio, ‘‘ Der 





revive the falling fortunes of the Italian Opera Company.” 
will be thus dis- 
Sappho, Mme. Krauss ; 


.The roles in Gounod’s “Sappho” 
tributed when it is performed in Paris : 


Professional Cards. 


A. E. STODDARD, 
Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


F. L. BECKER, 
Artistic Piano bg References: S. B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold, W. F. Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 
oo thy 213 E. 57th Street, New York. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. 

Address office of the Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS ELLA “WALL ACE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Open for ess Musica 
or Comic Opera, Concerts, &c. Address Musica 
Courter Office, 25 East r4th Street, New York 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 


Concert Contralto. Address Musica 
Office, 25 E. 14th Strect, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth Re oe 


FREDERIC GRANT GL EASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, © hicag 








Baritone. 
New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


CouriErR 


Vocal and 
ty. 





L OUIS BL UME NBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica. Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm, A. Pond & ¢ Co., 25 Union a Square. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 


No. 217 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 
GONZALO NU NEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Steinway Hall. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 
Soprano, Address Musicar Courier, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


EDMUND NEUPER’ F, 


Piano Virtuoso. Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
and Musicale engagements. Instruction given to 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
forte playing. Address Steinway Hall. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 

Violin School, combined with Piano and ia. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of char 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. O ma 
hours from 9 to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner gth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati,,O. 






























piled and edited by Mr. James 
the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 





OTTO HACKH, 

Address Professor 2 Pianoforte, Grand rss 
vatory of Music, 46 Twenty-third Street; 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Fwer: 
third Street, New York. 
C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, gad Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. } 


MISS BELLE COLE, 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is auihorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. | 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Gero. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New ¥ ork, — 


HERMANN | O. C. KORTHE UER, 


Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall 


MLLE, ZELIA DE L USS. AN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W. 
Co.sy, 23 East 14th Street; or residence, 137 West 
agth Street, New York. 


JULIUS BEREGHY, 


Basso. Open for engagements for Concerts, 
Opera and Oratorios. Open for Church engagements 
during s summer. Address Musica Courter. 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union ‘Square, New York. 


LYONS MUSICAL AC ADEMY, 


Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
modern fechniqgue and artistic execution. Address 
L. H. SHerwoop, M., A., Principal. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND =— 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9g a. M. to 9 P. M., 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


JH. & GC. 8, ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
Near NintH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


JOHN HH. HESSMAN, 


KINDLING WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. Y. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms, 








during the 











needed work, a ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Musicians,” 
D. Brown, 
4 special feature will be made of 


com- 
in his last new 
Quartet Union. 


assistant librarian at 








N 


Thurm von Babel,” in Dresden, returning to Berlin to take par. 
Trio at the concert given on that day by the Kotek 


PORTRAITS, 


o. 949 Broadway. 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND aren 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George's Ne _™ 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
r.. 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


CHARLES ERBEN, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN,) 
237 East 41st Street, New York. 
z— ESTABLISHED IN 1824.-~< 
Manufacturer of for Church, Chapel 


large and small ORGANS and Parlor. 


All work is guaranteed to be of the highest artistic 
quality, and every instrument is built with all modern 
improv ements. The reputation of the firm since its 
establishment will be maintained. 

&e™ Tuning, Repairing, Remodeling, &c., 
and satisfactorily attended to. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress 











promptly 





Vocal, Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. Board- 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Department. 

For Circulars send to Ae _ oe ss of 

Miss CLARA FE 
140 Broadway, near 4th Stre my Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 West TT'wenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


FINE PIANO STOOLS 


— ALSO— 


Music Racks and Stands, 
Fleece, Felt and 
Embroidered 
Cloth Piano 
Covers, for 
Grand, Square 

and Upright 

PIANO 
Scarfs with Fronts 
for Uprights, 

A SPECIALTY, 
The Oldest and Largest House in 
the Trade. 

390 CANAL ST., near West Broadway. 


New Catalogue and Price List sent on application. 














A TRIAL SOLICITED 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 


105 FOURTH AVE., bet. 1ith and 12th Sts. 
THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


E. DEYERBERG, Proprietor. 











- New England 
=~ Conservator’ oF Music 
* frank pSquare Boston 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, (ierman, French and Italian, with the best 
| native teachers In English Branches, Common 
| and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
| and Lyric Art. In the New Home excellent board and 
| nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
| term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De 
partment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free, 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 


Tt} LA BANTA, THE FAMOUS AND ONLY 
Artist in Facial and Form Beautifying, 
author of ‘De La Banta’s Advice to Ladies,” gives 
special attention to remedying blemishes incident to 
artists of the stage. Eruptions, comodones (black 
heads), wrinkles and all discolorations removed by 
ladiesathome. Gray or streaked hair made any shade 
perfectly; all fashionable shades made. Brows and 
lashes grown and colored. The skin bleached or 
darkened. De La Banta’s new mechanical devices 
develop any part of the form to perfect symmetry 
flesh increased or reduced safely. The rarest Cos- 
e and society use. Elegant ‘* make-ups 
ladies, brides and débutants 
Consultation free. No. 1278 
33d Street, New York 








metics for stag 
for artists, society 
Advice to ladies, $ " 
Broadway, Sixth Avenue and 





fig ORGAN AND PIANO SALESMEN,.—AN 

extensive dealer in Western Pennsylvania wishes 
to secure the services of two successful, experienced 
Salesmen for country work ; will pay liberal salaries 
to reliable, energetic men. Address S. A, G., care 
Musicat Courter, New York City. 
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STEEL. 
PENS 







Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
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HIS issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER is No. 1 of Vol- 

ume VIII, being at the same time the first volume of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is the 
It 


T 


the fifth year of the paper. 
oldest musical weekly paper published in this country. 
has a larger circulation than any other paper of its class. 


E have 
W order to cut down the number of useless papers 
nto this office every week. The following so-called 
musical journals have been struck from our list, and the 
editors of the same would oblige us by not sending them to 


letermined to reform our exchange list, in 


pouring 


this office in the future: 
Imerican Art Fournal. 
Kunkel’s Musical Review 


Music Trade Free Press 
Musical Record. 
Chicago Indicator 
Brainard’'s Musical World. 
- 
r is really too bad that religious papers like the vange- 
lical Churchman, of Toronto, Canada, are instrumental 
in giving Daniel F. Beatty a standing by advertising his 
organs and pianos. In the issue of December 20 the 


and 
the same issue has a large advertisement of Beatty's organs 


Churchman has an article on “ God's Gifts and Ours,” 
and another of Beatty's pianos. 

Suppose the editor of the Churchman reads the following 
extract from a letter written to us by aclergyman in Dakota : 


Weusrer, Day County, D. T. 
Editors 
Hope you have not and will not let up on Daniel F. 


Vusical Courier: 
I have 
no satisfaction from him yet, and nothing but impudent offers of 
other organs for more mcney, to show for money sent him over 
three months ago. But I am not through with him yet, and pro- 
pose to give him the money's worth before I stop. I believe him 
to be a pious fraud and swindler of the most despicable class. 

I am astonished that he can still get religious papers and promi- 
nent secular journals, and such agricultural papers as the American 
{ W. G. DICKINSON, 


griculturalist to advertise him. 


Pastor Congregationalist Church. 

Beatty’s organs and pianos are remotely removed from 

any kind of gifts; and as to God's gifts we can only say 

that we have no confidence in a journal that exercises itself 

ibout them, while its readers are beguiled through its ad- 

vertising columns into the purchase of a Beatty instrument. 
1); 


Dickinson is one of thousands who have been victimized 


by Daniel F. Beatty 


0 


Kk exposure of the despicable methods of the editors of 
the American Art (?) Fournal, who have tor a long 


time past been in the active employment of a piano manu- 
facturer in this city as salesmen, while at the same time both 
have been soliciting patronage from the piano manufacturers 


it large, is bearing excellent fruit 
We ascertained that Mr. 
the large music business of the late R. D. Bullock, in Jack- 


have just Ford, who conducts 


son and other cities in Michigan, is chagrined on account of 
interference in his territory by the editors of the Amerzcan 
{rt (?) Fournal. 

These men are actually actively engaged in pushing 
certain pianos to the front wherever they can, and 
have already sold a very large quantity of them. It was 
often asked, how it was that Decker & Son were so busy 
during the dull summer months, while most of the factories 
were comparatively idle. When it is remembered that du- 


ring this time Colby was traveling through the West, estab- 
lishing Decker & Son agencies and selling Decker & Son 
pianos in every little town where he stopped over, it will be 
readily understood why that factory was busy. 
But can this rotten state of affairs continue? Take away 
the salaries these two men are earning from Decker & Son, 
and the American Art (?) Fournal must live on its merits. 
These men are entitled to sell pianos, but not as editors of a 
paper depending upon the piano manufacturers for support. 
We know ofa half-dozen 
firms who have notified Colby and Thoms to stop their 
advertisements. If necessary, we will give their names. 


This double dealing must stop. 





—It is a matter of surprise in the trade that Decker & Son are 
the ‘‘ Belle” piano. 
Was it at Colby & Thom’s sug- 


the manufacturers of It is advertised in 


the American Art (?) Journal, 


gestion that Decker & Son went into the manufacture of cheap 
It looks so. 


pianos 








The First American Pianos. 

Mr. Appleton, in his “ History of the Piano,” tells 
us that : *‘ The first pianoforte made in this country, that I know 
of, was made by Mr. Benjamin Crehore, of Milton, Mass. 
Never heard of any built earlier in New York or Philadelphia. 
Mr. Crehore was a very ingenious man, accounted one of the best 
mechanics of the time, and was always consulted about anything 
difficult in that line. He must have been in business when I was 
born, in 1785. He used to make bass viols, Spanish guitars and 
English guitars, making them at a shop in Milton Mills and sell- 
ing them in Boston. An aged relative of his, Isaac Crehore, still 
living, has told me that Benjamin Crehore built the first piano 
made in this country at his shop in Milton, copying from an 
English one, probably a Broadwood. 

Graupner, a noted oboe player of that day, kept a music store 
at the corner of Franklin and Hawley streets, Boston, and prob- 
ably suggested to Mr. Crehore to build a ‘piano. The pianos 
imported from England had short sounding-boards. Mr. Cre- 
hore introduced in his the long sounding-board, same as now 
used. I did not myself see one of his pianos till after I was 
twenty-one, 

The first pianos made in Boston were made by Adam & William 
Bent, in that part of Washington street between Hollis and Com- 
mon streets, at least as early as 1803, as I remember visiting their 
shop at that time. They were then finishing off two cases ve- 
neered with bird's-eye maple, which was about that time first in- 
troduced as an ornamental wood. Being myself at that time 
apprenticed in the cabinet-making business, I took particular note 
of this. They carried on the business for some years. William 
Bent invented the first leather-splitting machine, got a patent on 
it, and, giving up pianos, went to Philadelphia, carrying on the 
leather business there. Adam also retired from business, and 
became a land speculator at South Boston. 

The next piano makers in Boston were Lewis & Alpheus Bab- 
cock, born in Milton, who served their time with Benjamin Cre- 
hore, and learned of him. Their shop was in Winter street, near 
Washington, when I became acquainted with them. In 1810 
they joined with myself and the Hoyts, dealers in music and 
musical instruments in putting up a large building in Milk street, 
on the site of the birthplace of Franklin, for the manufacture of 
organs and pianofortes, under the firm name of Hoyts, Babcock 
& Appleton. Crehore, then rather an old man, worked for us for 
a time. 

James Cogswell, at that time accounted the best cabinet-maker 
in Boston, was persuaded by Mr. Babcock to give up that busi- 
ness and take the charge of making cases for the instruments. 
John Osborne was then his apprentice, and after learning the 
cabinet-making business, then learned in our factory the interior 
work of pianos, and afterward set up for himself in Pantheon 
Hall, next south of Boylston Market, probably about 1814. 
Jonas Chickering and Timothy Gilbert, having both previously 
earned the trade of cabinet-making, worked as journeymen for 
Mr. Osborne, and learned to make pianos of him. 

Osborne, in his journeys to New York and Baltimore, became 
acquainted with Mr. James Stuart, a Scotchman, having then the 
reputation of making the best pianos in the country, and Mr. Os- 
borne induced him to give up there and join himself in Boston. 
Stuart and Osborne were both quick-tempered, and after about a 
year they quarreled and separated. 

Stuart, having noticed Mr. Chickering as a very quick, able and 
intelligent workman, induced him to join himself in the business 
of making pianos, where the Historical Society’s building now is, 
in Tremont street, between the Museum and the burying-ground. 
Their pianos were the best made in Boston, but they did not stay 
together quite two years, Mr, Stuart drawing too heavily on the 
business for his own personal expenditures. Stuart went to Lon- 
don with one of his best pianos, and then went into Clementi’s 
establishment as foreman. 

Mr. Chickering continued the business by himself, and as it in- 
creased, he moved to Washington street, where Samuel Gilbert’s 
shop was in later times. The business increased, and he wanted 
still more room, and a friend of his, Mr. William Stearns, put up 
a building purposely for him behind the other. The firm of 
Hoyts, Babcock & Appleton were crippled by the war. The 
Hoyts went to Buffalo, and Mr. John Mackay took their place in 
the firm, supplying the capital. About 1820 the firm was dis- 
solved. 1 took the organ business in another building in Hawley 
street. The shop in Milk street was sold to settle the affairs of 
the firm, and Mr. Mackay, with Mr. Alpheus Babcock, took the 
Parkham Market building in Cambridge street, to carry on piano- 
forte making. After a few years, Babcock went to Philadelphia 
to join a German there, who had been an agent for Mackay, in 
making pianos in that city. 

After Babcock left, Mr. Mackay desired to find some one in his 
place, and came to me for advice about it. I recommended him 
to join with Mr. Jonas Chickering, knowing his ability, but that 
he needed more capital, which Mr. Mackay could furnish. Mr. 
Chickering also consulted me about it. The partnership was 
formed, and Mr. Mackay moved his establishment up to Wash- 
ington street. The business rapidly increased, and they needed 
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more room, and then the large building on Washington street 
afterward burned, was put up. 





About the Celluloid Controversy. 

Last week we published a circular, issued by the 
Celluloid Piano Key Company, and for the purpose of giving a 
clear account of the situation, we reproduce it to-day with the 
comments of Mr. Cheney, of the firm of Comstock, Cheney & 
Co., Centre Brook, Conn. 

The following is the circular we have reference to : 

Orrices, No, 1 WEesT FOURTEENTH STREET, ) 
CORNER FIFTH AVENUE, - 
New York, December 17, 1883. \ 

DrAR S1k—Please to take notice that in case you buy any organ 
keyboards (except they are made of ivory) which do not bear the 
stamp of either Milo Whitney, of Boston, or A. Newell & Co., of 
Chicago, you lay yourself liable to a suit for damages. 

The above-named firms and Mr. A. H. Hammond, agent for M. 
Whitney, alone are using our material celluloid, and S. Tower, 
Comstock, Cheney & Co., and Pratt, Reed & Co., are infringing 
our patents, and the suits pending against them are being vigor- 
ously pushed by us. 

New suits will be immediately instituted against all other in- 
fringers. Yours respectfully, 
CELLULOID PiANO Kry Company, 

Mr. Cheney, who called upon us, in answer to our question 
remarked that all the ‘‘ pushing” that is being done is on their 


THE LIMITED. 


part; that these cases have been dragging along like all cases 
of that nature, and, as far as his firm is concerned, he can say 
that they are anxious to have them decided. 
Mr. Cheney says that there is nothing in it. 
is apt to come around about the time contracts are made or re- 
newed. The circular has been read by all the manufacturers who 
use their keyboards, but has not affected their trade in the 


Such a circular 


slightest, either now or before. The very process under which 
the Celluloid Piano Key Company is suing is not used by the 
The suits pending are not for material at all, but for 


boards. 


company. 
the system applied in covering the key 


A Card from Guild, Church & Co. 


Messrs. Editors Musical Courier 

GENTLEMEN—We desire through your valuable journal to ex- 
tend to all our patrons and friends a New Year's greeting, and 
to thank them for their liberal patronage during the year just 
past. The fire which destroyed one of our factories last January 
caused us much more serious delay in getting out our work than 
we at first anticipated. In consequence of this we have been 
unable to fully supply all our agents with the pianos they have 
ordered or send them as promptly as we desired, but we have 
tried to give to each a reasonable share of our production, and 
as soon as possible. 

Our shipments since the fire averaged a little over twelve pianos 
per week, or less than one-half of our usual capacity. We desire, 
therefore, to thank our agents for their patience and forbearance, 
and to assure them that we start in with the New Year in a better 
condition than for the past twenty-five years ; with a new factory 
(a full description of which will appear in the next issue of Tit! 
MusicAL CourigER with your permission), new machinery, and 
everything requisite for the manufacture of not less than twenty- 
four pianos per week. We feel confident that for the coming 
year we can meet the demand made upon us for our instruments, 
and fill all orders promptly. 

Our aim will be, as it ever has been, to make pianos that 
shall have no superiors, furnishing them at the same time at 
prices that shall, for the quality, defy competition. We are con- 
stantly introducing new and beautiful styles of both squares and 
uprights, and should be pleased to correspond with all who desire 
to sell our instruments. To those who have never seen them we 
offer special inducements on one of each style as trial pianos. 

Very truly yours, 
GuILp, CHuRCH & Co.,, 
682 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Letter from Beatall. 
We take pleasure in printing the following letter 
from the Hon. Blowhard Beatall, and his large advertisement on 
opposite page : 


Lorp Mayor's Orrice, Lonpon, New Jersey. 
Dear Musical Courier: 

It is a tremendous success. I never sent out an advertisement 
which paid me so well as that in your issue of October 17. The 
postmaster tells me that an extra locomotive was necessary to 
bring up my mail the next day. Orders were received for more 
organs than I can furnish in five years. But that does not make 
any difference. 

All I want is to get the people to send me their money for 
organs—as to getting them, they must look out for themselves. 
(This between ourselves.) 

Please give inclosed advertisement one insertion, and oblige, 

Yours for humbug, 
BLOWHARD BEATALL, 
Lord Mayor of London, New Jersey. 
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8A STILL BETTER OFFER!! i | FOR. SEVEN DAYS ONLY'!! 


THE TREMENDOUSLY MAGNIFICENT AND GORGEOUSLY SUPERB 


HANDELHAYDNMOZARTBEETHOVEN ORGAN. 


— He 


HIS MASTERPIECE OF THE AGE, having Two Hundred and Seventy Stops (270), and so combining more than 
four of the largest Pipe Organs (which rarely have more than Sixty Stops each), is SELLING BEYOND PRECEDENT. 


So many orders have been received within the week, since the first publication of the advertisement of it in Tue Musicat Courter, 
that it will take YEARS TO FILL THEM, notwithstanding the Enormous Facilities for its manufacture (in prospect). 

Encouraged by such STUPENDOUS SUCCESS, the Hon. BLOWHARD BEATALL is induced to make a 
STILL MORE FAVORABLE OFFER, Ks FOR SEVEN DAYS ONLY! <3@ /!f within that time $20.19 be 
remitted to me, it will be accepted, and the Organ sent (when I get ready). 


Space would fail me to describe the Stops in this magnificent Organ, but the following will serve as specimens : 











Brazen Trumpet.—This is not the ordinary Harmony Corrector.—In the use of this 


Mosquito Excelsior.—(} 
excelling those of the exquisite bird from which it is named. 


270 Stops. 


Trumpet, but is the special invention of Mr. Beat- 
all, who is acknowledged to be the best player on it 
living, and to blow his own trumpet better than 
any other man. 

Combination Pedals.—These connect the 
blow pedals with the bellows, and are the very life 
of the organ. 

Mountain Echo.—This celebrated stop suc- 
cessfully imitates an avalanche on Mont Blanc, 
introducing the cries of the wounded and dying, as 
personally encountered and surmounted by the 
Hon. Blowhard Beatall on his travels in Europe. 

[N. B.—The statement of a guide that this was 
nothing more than the braying of a donkey is ab- 
surd. Mr. B. is too practically familiar with the 
braying of a donkey to be deceived by it under any 
circumstances. Mr. Beatall’s full account of his 
travels in Europe, and the distinguished honors 
paid him by all the crowned heads of Europe, will 
be presented to every purchaser of an organ. It 
will be found very fresh and reliable, being all cut 
from guide books, except those parts which boast 
of honors not paid to Mr. B.} 

Thunderumpus (64 feet).—The vociferous 
tones of the thunder-cloud are here produced with 
such awful stupendosity that the lightning will be 
seen to flash and the rain to fall. (It is not safe to 
use this stop in any building not amply protected by 
lightning rods.) 

Flute.—Soft, wooing tones, warranted to win 
the affections of any young lady when played by a 
millionaire. Its dulcet and melifluous tones are 
indescribably delicious. 

FLUTE HARMONICA, 
DuLcet FLUTE, - 
ZEOLIENNE FLUTE, 
Ecuo FLUTE, - 
ALPINE FLUTE, - 
UpPER FLUTE, - 
FLUTE ANGELIQUE, 
FLUTE CALLIOPE, - Same as Flute. 

(There are 202 other Flute Stops. This shows 
the variety of which this organ is capable.] 


Same as Flute, 
Same as Flute, 
Same as Flute, 
Same as Flute, 
Same as Flute, 
Same as Flute, 
Same as Flute, 


Produces tones 1,400 feet high, far | ld worn-out Vox Humana. 


(To be appreciated 


-inch pitch). 





stop (invented and patented by the Hon. B. B.), it 
is impossible to produce consecutive octaves, or 
fifths, or any bad harmony. This is accomplished 
by ingeniously connecting the stop knob with noth- 
ing in the interior of the organ. Of course, when it 
is drawn, no false chords or tones can be produced. 


Thomas-Orchestra.—The wonder of the 
age! Produces the full effect of Theo. Thomas’ 
Orchestra, from which it cannot be distinguished 
by a hearer five miles away! 


Trinity Chimes.—An exact reproduction of 
the Chimes of Trinity Church, New York. As is 
the case with all chimes, these should be heard at 
some distance. 


Melifluextatie Corno.—As much superior to 
the ordinary cornet at the lips of an artist asa 
steam-engine blower is to that of an ordinary family 
grate. How far it can be heard has not yet been 
determined, but no one will wish to hear it any 
further. 

Molasses and Water Flute.—Each of the 
melifluous tones of this incredibly beautiful stop is 
estimated to contain as much sweetness as a whole 
barrel of molasses. 
is played it can readily be understood that the 
effect is overwhelmingly saccharine. 
on flies, who do not die in the house. 

Vesuvius Trombone.—Very warm and deep 
tones, adding amazingly to the general power of 
the organ. By the aid of this stop a beefsteak can 
be cooked anywhere within a distance of twenty 
miles. When the organ is used in church this stop 
can be very effectively employed as a warning to 
the wicked. 

Enesthetic Depression Lubrieator.—A 
new recent improvement added to my famous organs 
without extra charge, and no effect. This stop is 
usually oiled, but parties desiring gas in place of oil 
will please inform me with order, and as I have 
more gas on hand than any two gas companies in 
the United States combined, I can readily furnish 
each costumer with a reasonable supply. 


When a chord of four notes 


It is rough 


The Nux Vomica stop has a trembling tremulando 
tone, which suddenly changes into a gushing guttural, that adds to the general tone 
when properly manipulated. One finger only is necessary at times. 


It should never 


this stop must be heard through a microscope, when there are mosquitoes about.) 


Bass Violent.—-Nearly all the parts of my organs are base, except those that 
are not found in accordance with my descriptions. This stop has a wonderful effect 
on deaf mutes, who are usually sorry that their hearing has been restored to them, 
after listening to its profound tones. 


Nux Vomica.—The greatest stop ever applied to an organ, supplanting the 





re a 


These are but specimens of the wonderful Stops of this 


cannot, let me know the reason why. 


be used when my organs are played before meals, as the effect would endanger the 
condition of any but the most powerful performers. Sometimes ordered by physi- 
cians instead of a sea voyage. 

When the full organ is operated, the NUX VOMICA suddenly empties itself forth 
with such rapidity that the Board of Health interferes, for the benefit of the neighbors 
who are foolish enough to use other organs than mine. 


Organ. Come and see for yourselves; and if you 


Get out at New London, New Jersey, and the Lord Mayor's Carriage, with outriders, will be found in waiting to convey you 


to the factory, where, if you purchase an Organ, you will be presented with a full-length plaster figure of the Hon. BLOWHARD 


BEATALL, seven feet high, and treated to a lunch of horse-meat sausage and sour kraut. 





Hon. BLOWHARD BEATALL, Lord 


Mayor of London, New Jersey. 
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Trade Notes. 


yner has secured a design for an organ case. 





Number 





igt 






14,494 
H. Haas has patented a piano pedal. Patent number, 

29 } 
1ereby acknowledge the receipt of a highly embellished 
| artistic New Year's card from Messrs. H. Behning & Son. 
W. Winter has patented a piano pedal stool. Patent num- 

290,163 

kK. A. Murray has patented a piano sounding-board. Patent 


Samuel Hazelton, of Hazelton Brothers, was in Boston last 
week on business. 
—Castleton & Hale have bought out the entire interests of the 
Ithaca and Smith 


irm of Carter & Co., Newburyport, Mass. 


organs are sold by the firm 


rhe Wilcox & White Organ Company is actually working in 

several departments until 9 or 10 o’clock. The orders are over 
) per cent. in advance of what they were in December, 1882. 

We 

of F. J 


ery large trade 


have not been correctly informed in regard to the trade 
Schwankovsky & Co., Detroit, Mich. That firm did a 
in 1883, the sales amounting to $125,000. We 
know this information to be reliable. 

Hale’s successor, 
The cash 


Mr. Charles Stone, the late Joseph P, 


tates that he will sell for cash only. basis was not 


trictly adhered to by Hale, although large credits were rare ex- 


ceptions. Mr. Stone is very well liked in the trnde. 
-The Trenton Z7?mes, of Thursday, publishes a dispatch stat- 
ing that Charles W. Hetzel, a well-known organ manufacturer, of 


Baptisttown, has disappeared, leaving a large number of credi- 
He 


tors Hetzel is not a manufacturer, but a small dealer. 


} _ lite 
enjoyed a fair credit. 


Mr. L. I 


Wayne Organ.A 


Ihayer, the traveling representative of the Fort 
ompany, called to see us a few days ago. He has 
n making a Southern and Eastern tour, and is now on his way 
Mrs, Thayer accompanied her husband, Ludden & 
; Ramos & Moses, Richmond, Va.; J. F. 
DD. C.; Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md., 
Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., areamong the agents 


bee 
s, Savannah, Ga 

& Co., Washington, 
and Chas 


of the Fort Wayne organ. Surely a splendid set. 


What's the matter with the Bridgeport Organ Company or 
the Patterson Organ Company? In the January number of the 
Century Magazine, it advertises that an organ catalogued at $250 


to $300, and sold by the dealers for $125 to $150, can be had from 


the | 


company along 


0, 
atterson Company for $85, but anyone promising to help the 


can have it for $65. 


5. There is a Beatty odor about 
that advertisement 


We hope the company is not going into that 
kind of business 
Cabinet-makers in England receive $1.02 per day; in Ger- 


many they get 75 cents per day. Do we want any free trade or 
Can our workmen support their families on 
Do we want them to work for such fig- 


cures No Such prices for 


ow tariff at present 


wages at those figures ¢ 


labor would kill the piano and 


occurred had these two gentlemen, who claim to be business men, 
exercised ordinary business precautions and put their mutual 
agreements into writing. Verbal b arrang ts involving 
more than a small transfer or trifling retail transaction, are always 
dangerous. As it now stands, both will be losers when they get 
through with each other. The law has already been invoked, 
and we all know what this means. 





—The factory of the New England Pianuv Company, which is 
now fully completed, is one of the most extensive piano factories 
on the globe, and as to its appointments and the practical arrange- 
ments for the manufacture of pianos under favorable auspices, it 
is unexcelled. The factory proper has a frontage of 225 feet by 
a depth of 80 feet, and contains seven floors, with light on each 
of the four sides of each floor, Then there are engine and boiler 
houses, dry-houses, stable, &c., in separate buildings. The very 
latest machinery has been put in by the company. The company 
shipped forty-eight pianos last week, and is prepared to do an ex- 
tensive trade for 1884. 


—Mr. W. O. Trowbridge, Superintendent of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, Boston, died at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., on Christmas day. Mr. Trowbridge met with a 
severe accident, falling 27 feet from a window in his residence at 
Newton, Mass., about five or six weeks ago. He subsequently at- 
tended to his duties at the factory, but it appears that he sus- 
tained internal injuries, which disabled him, and he went to Old 
Point Comfort, Va., to recuperate. The injury, however, proved 
fatal. He was buried at Newton, Friday, December 28. The 
factory and Boston office of the firm were closed on Friday after- 
noon. The deceased was in the employ of the firm about fifteen 
years. 








D. O. Calder, 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 

In an article referring to the new warerooms of 
Mr. D. O. Calder, the Salt Lake City Daily Herald, of December 
18, says: ‘‘ The building is one of the most imposing in the city, 
occupying a space of 30x90 feet on the south side of First South 
street, between East and West streets, is of brick, and great at- 
tention has been paid to making all the constituent elements of 
the structure harmonize in the direction of completeness and ele- 
gance. It was commenced on the 5th of July last, since which 
time a large force of men have been busily engaged, and the work 
has been pushed with anenergy and attention to details such as 
are characteristic of the great West.” 

Of Mr. Calder the same paper says : 

‘* Mr. Calder first commenced business here as a music dealer 
in 1860, his stock at the beginning being extremely limited. 
Prior to this, by several years, however, he taught music, and was 
always an enthusiastic advocate of the divine art. From humble 
beginning his stock and trade have increased step by step, and in 
a ratio corresponding with the growth of the country, until to-day 
he appears before his patrons and the general public in the most 
elaborate, commodious and elegant establishment of the kind on 
the whole Pacific Coast ; indeed, we very much question if its 
superior could be found in Chicago, or even New York. A mere 





j f 
le ot 


the United States, and yet a certain party in Con- 


wants to establish free trade and bring our manufactures in 


mpetition with European pauper labor, 


eulty between C. M. Loomis, of New Haven, Conn., 


C, Woods, who had charge of Loomis’s Meriden | 
the profits of which he shared, could never have | 


glance will convince anyone capable of forming a judgment at all 
on such subjects, that it would be impossible to have every detail, 
either as to ornament, use or space, more fully and completely 
established than is the case in this fine building.” 

Mr. Calder is a gentleman held in high esteem by the Eastern 
manufacturers, and the above proves that he is equally esteemed 
at home. 


Ludden & Bates, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

In an article describing Ludden & Bates’s hand- 
some Temple of Music, corner of Congress and Whitaker streets, 
Savannah, Ga., which has recently been refitted and repaired, a 
Savannah paper says: ‘* Merchants who are not simply content 
with accumulating fortunes, but who spend money freely in im- 
proving and adorning their places of business, and thus benefit- 
ing the business interests of a city, are fairly entitled to public 
notice and commendation, and it is with pleasure that we now 
speak of the business enterprise and public spirit shown by the 
wide-awake and reliable music house of Ludden & Bates, which 
has now the reputation both at home and abroad of being the 
livest house in the South in any line of business. Thirteen years 
ago these gentlemen opened here in a comparatively small way, 
and now they rank among the few leading music houses of 
America. Their trade from $50,000 a year has crept up toward 
a half million, and extends through every Southern State. With 
nine large branch houses, located at such important points as 
Augusta, Macon, Rome and Columbus, Ga.; Charlotte and Golds- 
boro, N. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Meridian, Miss., and Knoxville, 
Tenn., and over one hundred important local agencies, they prac- 
tically control the music trade of the South, and have brought it 
to Savannah’s gates.” 

Ludden & Bates have pushed their business into the foremost 
rank. The firm is the largest south of the Potomac. 








Exports and Imports—Port of New York. 


Musical Instruments, &c., December 13, 188}. 


EXPORTS. 
Copenhagen...5.5:.3+ ‘JOMPMDB oes. ssccder cde $240 
Hamburg. 8 cases piano materials ........ 600 
abeseven POUND sae ec ccee hint riccs 200 
AMtWetp......cceseeces ete aden <s:s senate ae «dee Igo 
RAVOPOGON. sna c<ns < 5.0 BRM Fo hb 5) 65568 Keringe socaien 3,230 
TABGOR: ooo cine des A ois INS SE 930 
A erie Ee i) Se ee 200 
NOE ooo o'nc's sk 0:5 a es bo Bigte Manis tsa. 2 250 
Rerereen Ww ene penne. 5 OE SF inn ag San yicse ek ss 50 
45 | RUMEN. Se Gao ee mislc walks «66% 145 
Rete Font. in: Alvick. 5 OR: 50 sb winek Foca ccese + 200 
a Es ere ON A? Ee 1,000 
PF Sicbiedoscses SR | MSA AIN SO aweeisipe 4 1,790 
Contre Ammerics...... AMONG CPPORE. oo 66. acs se cnes 70 
U. S. Colombia...... 1 organ..... 75 
ES See ee Sart se rs Cee Pace te Pe 24 
We tae owen e Gena es Pe ee ere 505 
PRE ioc. acao.cs tenet Pee R le Cok oe aiden a eateceeee $9,699 


IMPORTS, 


Miscellaneous musical instruments, Xc. 295 packages.. $27,490 


Musical /nstruments, &c., December 





27, 188}. 
EXPORTS. 

Dutch West Indies....... I case orguinettes.......... $19 
Venezuela......... ps ane FIDe thos 08 Usee yee 820 697 
British West Indies...... 1 orguinette............... 10 
PEO wcseccesses 30< POMP n ccs ecctuete 525 
MMM ai Niow.p 9.0.0.6 68 oad tes I case orguinettes.......... go 
eer eS Re een rane 60 
Liverpool 2... 2.2052 eS a a Sepia te canes one 1,863 
ETS id wanddee cages Me - “cs dues enue naua euee 1,000 
ra ret ee S90) oO eee sc eesae eines ss 1,700 
SOME daa. 3:0 be a soe oes Se See es ss aeneen 488 

Sn RR aes SOE eer OP, eR oe OF at $6,452 


IMPORTS, 


. «$27,350 





Miscellaneous Musical Instruments, &c., 240 packages. 








$75.9 


Margins for the 


PRICE, 


Satisfactory 


Trade. 


—_-60o— 


USIC, of FULL ORGAN RANCE 


wide, containing not only the notes, but also perforations for the 
EXPRESSION which operate the stops and swells. 
Reed Organ in the world. 


“ 








, only eight.and one-half inches 


Prof. M. GALL ; 







The best toned 


25 EAST (4th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 


























































becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, "149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NEY ENGLAND 


Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 














Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


werornnineaanmene"™"“"_|NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 
ANWAR OHUBERTH Ni CO. ONION SQUARE. VeW YORK. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 























All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic; C.F, PETEXS Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU 
BERTH & CO., |.cipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. Catalogues sent free upon application. Ke 
MUNROE ORGAN REED CO >. en ee Tear 
te unqualifiedly endorse the 
— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — “ Symphony 9 as the most 
=) 
T > 
MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED sani itranen ee 
4 ’ coustructed, and an achiev- 
And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material,j ment totally surprising’ and 
No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. unexpected. 











NEW ENGLAND AGENCY Wonderful Power, 
le 2 Beautiful Effects. 


STEINWAY SONS $ HAINES BROS, Seventy-five other new 
FI ANOS, D E C and beautiful styles now 
M. STEINERT & SONS, ready and shown in New 
194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. KE x Catalogue. A postal card 
BROTHERS’ EES 
MATCEHILESss WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO, 
Meriden, Conn. 


cam ANO FORTES... | PIANOS 


Singing Quality, Delicacy and : 
Great Power of Tone, with 33 Union § 
Highest Excellence of Work- quare, N.Y, 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK, 
































Wirrereecesrereeeeersesss sere seers rte e esse ee tess sere esse este eeeoPPPSEEPPPoSSoooeoossee eee essere sooo so oeooo iit 
A. HAMMACHER. WM. SCHLEMMER, C. F. GOEPEL 


A. HAMMACHER & CoO,, °° BOWERY, NEW YORK, 
ve a Mes Tat ot Ting, WP PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


{<=> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


BF SPP PSS POSSESS SSS SH SHS SSSOSSSSOOSOSOSS OSS SSPE SSSSSSSSHSHS HHO SSHSSSHSOSSSSOSS HOH SOS SISOS SSIS POOSoOH 


D| if ART THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


"eRe $ooeooseoos 4 
















Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <q 
For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still- the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
y a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J]. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


but deem it unnect 


als ni 


ssary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
Europ They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 


“Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STHINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





THE 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


—AND— 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
t@ Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These 
nearly fifty years, 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


| 

Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
| 

| 





FACTORY, 





Worcester, Mass. 





F. CONNOR, 


PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit the 
in America Ge Send fo 


y are the best medium-priced 


r Catalogue. 


1ipped before being thoroughly 








luy 


y 





PLAIN OB. 


Established 1861. 


Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


e Instruments have been before the public for 
and upon their excellence alone 





GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
WASHINGTON 
Ge™ Corr 


BRIGGS 'S 


682 STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


lence Solicited, 








| Every Prano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEArs. 
| 


‘WM. KNABE & CO. 


OLD AND RELIABLE arate 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Piano Stool A. CORTADA & CO. 


© 23 EAST 14th 8T., NEW YORK, 








| MANUF ACTORY, | _ | Importers and Publishers of Music, 
Pianos and Organs for Sale and to Rent. 
PETERBORO, N. H. Dealers in a8 Biode « im ICAL AueteD) MENTS 





CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


Best Dledium-Friced Fiamos in the WKerlda. 
MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


13 University Place, 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


NMED F MILLE L 


_PIANO- FORTES | 





Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts ol 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 

ae 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, | 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, | 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, | 
FRANK GILDER, 

S, LIEBLING, 


CALIXA LAVALLEE, 


| 
| 
CHARLES KUNKEL, | 
| EDWARD B. PERRY. 


HENRIETTA MAURER, 
- Hee - 


2S WW A REROOM : 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE P.BENT, B. F. BAKER 


CROW RGAE). om 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 
CELTICAGO: 
Street. 


81 and 83 Jackson 
KANSAS CII'S: 
1304 


—So\ 








=~ 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY Or“ 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








St. Louis Avenue. 


HUN FR 


FIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIIT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HONER, Sl, S13 & S15 W. 42d St, NY. 


ee 
PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue {¢, Prices. 











Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano and Organ Hardware 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 























Ga" Write for Catalogue and Prices to R, M. BENT/& CO. 








CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y, 


NEW YORK, 
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snare PACKARD ORGAN “#1 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


| 1 AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
GRAND, SQUARE Al ANOS. 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent juc iges, 




















Factory and aha 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN CO. 


REMOVED FROM WORCESTER, MASS, MASIMUM QUVUALITY. DCONIMMUM PRICE. 
FACTORY, FOXCROFT, ME. —*-THE BEST ORGAN FOR THE DEALER. -«— 


ABL N ; BOSTON 
© ee a oe * Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, New York. 
@@™ Sreciat Casu Prices. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, : 
Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. Embroidered Flags and Banners. 
MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


DqUATY aNd Upright Piadds,| 9 werset rns | STRAUCH BROS. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Grand, Square ana Upright 
GEORGE W. SARS ene wulPIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
—_—_—— Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT METAL AND WOOD 


Piane-Pore «otis, O7EO Pipes “DE MINING” FLANOS, 














Fronts for Upright Pianos. 


(Patented Jan. 9g, 1883.) 


Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RAGES, 


Artists’ Busts and rose 


Fitted Grand Covers of Fleece Cloth, \ on ae 
Silk Plush, &c. Gee CaTaLocue Free. 





@@™ Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 























No. 113 BROADWAY, | A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, RAND ARE 

| fs also p - rare’ ito furnish the best quality of Organ G 5 Sov AND UPRIGHT. 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


JULIUS BAUER & 60, QPERA =tANO. 











and artistic ie of case, and full tone 


Piano Manufacturers, “pr Catalogue anc a pri S upon application. 
(56 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. | Manufactured by PEEK & SON, 124 & 126 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS — THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS fie imac oncuy AND uno Gij|PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


| 3 ———___—_—___—_—— The Wonder of the Musical Age. 

















Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, 


through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, Office and Factories, | ITHACA, N. Y. 


The only Piano in the world that can beast of Six Unisons, two com 

plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. System to resist strain and climatic effects, ther 

4 sts ts, erefore warrar , 

CS SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.— Mew Werk a oh tae 

‘ew York City Warerooms, years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 


Novelty in styles a great feature. No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. . BAUS, Manager, the Duplex rapidly to the front, 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


ne ee ee 
EE. G. papaatietcirinriy:: S-mecieendanecigings GO ag civirscrunis oF "© 
“Thiwwivhtin,riywieecin OQ@Uare* Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BAY STATE ORGAN way iia: it 


po me'mam wanuractunsns, GO» B, HUNT & 00., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 



































is THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


OTrIN TIT AW MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A cable dispatch announces that at the International Industrial Exhibition (1883) now he progress 
(1883) at AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, these Organs have been awarded the 























. 
Crand, Square and Upright GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
Bein the VERY HIGHEST AW and, ranking above the GOIL.D MEDAL, and given only for EXC EP. 
TIO) SUPER-EXCELLENC Thus is continued the unbroken series of triumphs of these Organs at 
EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIA L EXHIBITION FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, no other 
American Organs having been found cms to them in any. The record now stands: 
PARIS, VIENNA, “nee oe * Pass. MILAN,| AMSTERDAM, 
1867, 1873, 875. | eet 878, 1881, 1883, 
a FRANCE, | AUSTRIA. CHILI. U. 8. AMERICA. FRANCE, | ITALY. | NETHERLANDS. 
WN WOR Lp ; + 
¢ S4 
& by 
Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 4a K heckrde ‘dpa 
heir Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the < VI 4 
full metal frames), in their own factories. T+ 











Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


e\\ 


IS EQUALLY EMPHATIC. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. % 
Sans 


2 


THE TESTIMONY OF MUSICIANS 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STSINWAY HALL,|(“'sb seadol sey" 
D 


* ys 

’ A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 (dated October, 1883) is now ready, and will 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY 8 PIANOFABRIK, be ment, oe my ab | on EW STYLES—the pest coqormment, ~ nee epee Organs ve have 
‘ ever offere One Hundred Styles are fully described and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, elegant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated in gold, silver 'and colors. Prices, ®22 for the 
smallest size, but having as much power as any single Reed Organ, and the Sy ee Mason & Hamuin 
excellence, up to #900 for the largest size. Fifty styles between $100 and $200. Sold also for Kasy 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. Payments. Catalogues free. a 


Piano Case ee ae possterbnpe ye -_ a at Astoria, THE MASON & HAMLIN “ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
C 4 a ypposite 120 otreet, New 5 
ns Fo Tae ’ 154 Tremont St., Boston 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
~s He: te K— te ae 


C. C. BRICCS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREHT, BOSTON, MASS. 


BEER BROS. & CO 


of veecnnmen" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos °° "stseen* g- 


tee ENGLAND PIANO 


Is meeting with the Highest Praise from Dealers and Purchasers. Write for Prices to 


YEW | ENGLAND PIANO Co., George Street, Highland District, Boston, Mass. 


Ry /M Grand, Square $ Upright P| Ni NRT ES 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS.“""-*=" 
Gk del 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, dD 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


"HAVE NO SUPERIOR 





















































—- ESTABLISHED 1843.%*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 





The Trade Invited to Test 


spams and Price. 


ia 


CHASE PIANO 00,, 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


% RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 














